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The Congress 


of this great Republic will settle the questions of finance and the 
currency. Have no fear. The will of the majority is supreme, and there still 
abide with us the birthright of Lincoln and the legacy of Washington—faith 
in the plain people and contempt for a king. Confidence will be restored and 
business will go on. 





But whatever Congress may or may not do, it will not materially affect 
California. From way back in the “ fifties,” California has been on a gold 
basis. There this familiar clause; ‘‘ Payable only in United States gold 
coin,” has long been and is the essence of all notes and contracts. Even 
Senators Jones and Stewart, when at home, never forget to insist that it shall 
be so ‘‘ nominated in the bond.” 


Though greenbacks be at par in San Francisco, the twenty-dollar gold 
piece still forms the bulk of bank exchanges and does duty as currency. It is 
well not to forget these facts. California is also a good country not to forget 
when making up 


Your Plan of Advertising 


for the coming fall and winter; and, moreover, The San 
Francisco Examiner is a good newspaper not to forget. 


The Examiner will continue to take gold, greenbacks or silver at 
par for advertising space. It is the one live and leading newspaper in this 
pushing and prosperous section of our country. Its circulation of 65,835 
Daily, 82,400 Sunday, and 76,525 Weekly, is larger than that of any news- 
paper west of Chicago, and, we believe, larger than the combined circulation 
of any other two newspapers on the Pacific Slope. 


Again, to put it pat: If you have but one paper in California on your 
list, should not The Examiner be that one? It certainly should. 


The San Francisco Examiner, 


186 & 187 World Building, New York. 
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sey Business 





Consistency. 





You might as well close shop 
Monday, open shop Tuesday, as to 
advertise part of the year and stop 
advertising the balance of it. The 


man who advertises all the year 


$$$ 

«xxx around gets there. Ask successful 
4444 merchants. The Atlantic Coast Lists 
| | 

+++ papers are all-the-year-around papers. 
oe oe They haven’t any more circulation in 
Ada 

'« « «December than they have in August. 
ne “ There are 1400 of them, local family 
' {tt papers. One copy, one electrotype 
ry tf . 

| does the business. 
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B sss ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
Nah 134 Leonard St., New York. 
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A JOURNAL 





ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., 


Vol. IX. NEW YORK, 


JOURNALISM AND ADVERTISING 

IN INDIA. 
GATHERED FROM AN INTERVIEW 
HIGHNESS JAGATJIT SINGH, RAJAH 
RAJGAN OF KAPURTHALA. 


WITH HIS 
RAJA-I- 


AS 


Both advertising and journalism are 
in a progressive condition in india, and 
the native people are constantly being 
educated up to a high standard of con- 
temporaneous reading. 
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with a circulation of 2,000 probably 
reaches as many readers as an Amer- 
ican paper with a circulation six times 
as large. 

The papers are of good size, run- 
ning from eight totwelve pages for the 
dailies, while the weeklies frequently 
print from twelve to twenty pages, 
Very few papers are printed in both 
English on Hindostanee. ‘The lead- 
ing one that is printed in both lan- 
guages is Aligarhinstitute. The usual 





Nearly all the papers are either 
morning or weekly publications, 
Evening editions 
and big Sunday 
sheets are almost 


unknown in India. 

The papers are 
popularly divided 
into two classes, 
the English and 
the vernacular, or 
those printed in the 
Hindostanee _lan- 
guage. The lead- 
ing English papers 
are the Civil and 
Military Gazette of 
Lahore, Calcutta 
Statesman, Hindoo 
Patriot and Bom- 
bay Zimes. The 
Civil and Military 
Gazette, probably, 
has a_ circulation 
of 25,000. 

Among the rep- 
resentative vernac- 
ular papers are the 
Ond Akhbar of 
Lucknow and Akhéar-i-au (‘‘ Public 
Newspaper”) of Lahore. The vernac- 
ular papers donot enjoy a large circula- 
tion, as a rule, 3,000 copies, probably, 
being a high average. This apparently 
small circulation is due to the fact that 
the native papers confine themselves to 
the news of their own districts or 
provinces, and ignore, to a great ex- 
tent, the general news of the day. The 





THE MAHARAJAH 


vernacular papers are all thoroughly 
read by the people, 


however, and one 


Ene SS 





price for both Eng- 
lish and vernacular 
papers is about one 
cent, but some 
leading English pa- 
pers sell for much 
more. The sub- 
scription price of 
the Civiland Mil- 
tary Gazette is 48 
rupees a year, or 
about four cents a 
copy. 

Most of the read- 
ers receive their 
papers by post, 
while I understand 
that in the United 
States a large pro- 
portion of the pa- 
pers are sold direct 
to the buyer by 
news-boys and the 
keepers of news- 
stands. ‘There are 
few news-boys in 
India, but I think 
that if they were as numerous and as 
bright and active as they are in this 
country the circulations of the papers 
would be greatly increased. 

In regard to the character of matter 
used in the papers, the English publi- 
cations present a greater variety than 
the vernacular, The large English pa- 
pers have every facility in the way of 
cable and telegraph lines to gather all 
the news. They print very completely 
the news of the world, as well as what 





OF KAPURTHALA. 
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is going on in India. English news is 
naturally very fully reported, and con- 
siderable space is devoted to theatrical, 
musical and social news. 

The society columns are always well 
filled, for, on account of the great num- 
ber of English people and English 
officers and their families in the larger 
cities, there is always considerable 
going on in the social world. 

The native papers confine them- 
selves quite closely to the news of 
their own provinces. All the happen- 
ings, important and otherwise, are 
carefully gathered and printed. These 
papers have no reporters (except a few 
of the larger ones), but rely upon 
correspondents. The corps of cor- 
respondents, even of a small paper, is 
large, and each writer is perfectly sat- 
isfied to send in his news and receive a 
free copy of the paper in return. 

There is practically no press censor- 
ship in India, and the freedom of the 
press is enjoyed more thoroughly both 
in India and other Asiatic countries 
than many Americans realize. The 
English papers discuss politics much 
the same as they do in Great Britain, 
but the native editors devote much 
less space to the subject. 

If an individual is injured by a pa- 
per he can obtain redress by claiming 
civil or criminal libel, and such cases 
are not rare. Libel suits are about all 
an English or native editor has to fear 
in connection with the conduct of his 
paper. 

There are officials—or press com- 
missioners, they might be termed— 
whose business is to read the native 
papers and translate the important 
articles and send them to the local 
government. This is done to keep 
the government informed of what 
news is happening, rather than to try 
and discover any improper editorial 
utterances. 

Local editors receive about thirty 
rupees a week on the average. It is 
not a large salary, but is a fair valua- 
tion of their services when the cost of 
living is taken into consideration. The 
principal duty of a native editor is to 
rewrite what important general news is 
printed in the English papers. The 
correspondents and the English papers 
are practically the only sources of news 
for most of the native papers. 

The advertising pages of all the pa- 
pers are very well patronized, appar- 
ently about as much so as they are in 
this country. Nearly all kinds of ar- 
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ticles are advertised—about the same 
as here. The leading articles that are 
generally advertised all over the coun- 
try are Beecham’s Pills, Pears’ Soap, 
Cook & Kelvey’s perfumes, Dawson's 
Boots, etc. Rankin & Co., tailors, 
use a great deal of space in the larger 
English papers. 

Advertisements are displayed with 
large type and are accompanied by 
illustrations much the same as they are 
in the United States. 

The advertising rates vary consider- 
ably, necessarily, according to the cir- 
culation of the different papers. An 
average rate is fourpence a line for the 
native papers and eightpence for the 
English. There are very few adver- 
tising agents in India, most of the 
local advertisers dealing direct with 
the publishers of the newspapers. 
Out-door advertising is not particularly 
popular, fortunately, and the walls, 
rocks, fences and houses are as a rule 
not defaced with advertisements, al- 
though there is a little of this kind of 
advertising done. In many big cities 
the local government designates a cer- 
tain section where bills can be posted, 
and the location is always in a portion 
of the city where there are no public 
buildings or fine houses. The princi- 
pal out-door advertisers are the agents 
of theatrical companies. They do not 
use much newspaper space, but dis- 
tribute handbills very freely in each 
town which they visit. 

Some little time ago an agent of 
Beecham’s Pills went through India 
with quantities of posters. He visited 
all the smaller cities and readily got 
the consent of the native people to 
post his bills on the outside walls of 
their private houses. The result was 
that in a short time about all one could 
see was: 3eecham’s Pills, Worth a 
Guinea a Box.” 

The most amusing part of the pro- 
ceeding was that the people did not 
realize the value of the space to an ad- 
vertiser, and Beecham’s agent did not 
have to pay a cent, beyond the cost of 
the bills and putting up, for an excel- 
lent advertisement. 

Although railway and surface cars 
are numerous in India, they are devoid 
of advertisements. Jt appears some- 
what strange to me that this form of 
advertising has not been adopted in 
India. The medium of car advertising 
seems to be a good one, and I am told 
that it is well patronized in this 
country. 
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ON THE TIMIDITY OF ADVERTIS- 
ERS. 


By ‘Benjamin Webster. 


Who has not seen a small boy when 
he is trying to show how brave he is? 
Say, for instance, he is in swimming, 
and goes as much as three inches be- 
yond his depth, what a reckless, dare- 
devil attitude he assumes! Or he fires 
off a small fire-cracker, and holds it 
until his little sister actually becomes 
uneasy—and what G. A. R. airs he 
puts on! 

Such is the advertiser of to-day. 
Why, a few years hence and the enter- 
prising dispenser of publicity will look 
back with derisive chucklings upon our 
puny efforts to show off! 

What we should do is to project our 
minds forward, and carry on mentally 
the evolution of methods of publicity 
now in their infancy. The savage, to 
count ten, must see ten. The civilized 
man mentally vizualizes tens, hundreds, 
thousands. It is not necessary to 
await experiments; we need only 
imagine them as made. 

For instance, an advertiser now and 
then selects a large man, colored or 
uncolored, arrays him in a military 
uniform, instructs him in serene 
stolidity, supplies him with a lettered 
breastplate and, maybe, circulars, and 
turns him out to wander aimlessly in a 
cruel world. Result: the passer-by 
gets the idea that some dealer of con- 
ventional ideas sells a new soap for 
Glandered Giraffes. 

Now let us mentally evolve the 
notion into something worthy of pos- 
terity. And first, we must get rid of 
any restraining notions in regard to 
good taste. It is only the first step 
that costs, and that has surely been 
taken long, long ago. Why not put 
two figures, papier-maché, perhaps, in 
a wagon, one to represent Bismarck, 
the other the Grand Old Man, and let 
them be in animated conversation over 
the advertised article? Or, expense 
being ignored, equip a whole circus to 
travel throughout the rural districts, 
each act to conclude with an impas- 
sioned encomium upon the newest 
thing in Necktie Fasteners. Or estab- 
lish a telephone circuit, over which the 
sweet tones of Hellocentral shall, be- 
fore asking what number, please? re- 
sound the praises of Burntin’s Indelible 
Ink, Or attach to the axles of cable- 
roads and the tragical trolley automatic 
phonographs that will sing topical 





songs in praise of Gallus’s Superior 
Suspenders, Give away pads of pa- 
per, each sheet water-marked with the 
merits of the Typical Typewriter. 
Distribute boxes of matches, and on 
the four sides of each match imprint 
the formula of the Splendiferous 
Spring Water. 

Let sets of white China bear upon 
their enameled surfaces the recom- 
mendation of Faringtosh’s Fairy Farina 
Flakes. Send through trains boys to 
furnish cooling drinks (non-alcoholic, 
of course), and to distribute circulars, 
with the opinions of distinguished 
physicians that baldness and squinting 
undoubtedly result from imbibing any- 
thing else. 

Hire small boys to fight in the street 
over which is the best brand of cigar- 
ettes—the Domiral or Adminion. Send 
to sea vessels prepared to be wrecked, 
with cargoes of floatable advertising 
kegs and barrels. Bribe two or three 
South American republics to go to war 
over the merits of some patent medi- 
cine. Let a bogus wife desert a fic- 
titious husband, stating to the Associ- 
ated Press reporters that he has refused 
to take her to the theater to witness the 
403d performance of the ‘‘ Giddy 
Gaudiness of Gotham.” 

Dispatch trusty mercenaries to plant 
by night upon the lawns of empty 
suburban villas seeds of some conspicu- 
ous plant that shall so bloom as to form 
the words, ‘‘USE SEEDLEY’S 
SEEDLINGS.” 

Establish a small bank, and let a 
pretended cashier ** defalcate” because 
of his extravagance in buying your 
brand of Humid Champagne.  Fur- 
nish to the restaurants or dry-goods 
stores cash-checks revealing the true 
constituents of your Roasting Powder. 
Supply kitchens with wooden utensils 
whereon are burned directions for 
using your Unparalleled Sanded Sugar. 
Require all your employés to wear 
shoes stained blue or scarlet. Send to 
every fire a patrol-wagon to distribute 
some statistics as to the Asbestos As- 
surance Association. 

Give away steel pens whereon is 
stamped the seductive name of your 
celebrated Blackamoor Writing Fluid. 
See that the napkins of restaurants 
bear, in red stitching, an invitation to 
sample some Home-made Hungarian 
Hash. Insert into toothpicks a bit of 
your Serious Seven-cord Sewing Silk. 

Let a number of men allow hats to 
blow off, so that the polite and officious 
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restorer shall read inside the virtues of 
your Spider-silk Sweat-band. Stretch 
a tight-rope across some great thor- 
oughfare, and set up a Blondin of your 
own who shall ride the Bulliest Bicycle. 
If he falls he cannot fail to attract at- 
tention. Give kites to small boys after 
decorating the kites with some con- 
spicuous trade-mark. 

But the schemes are endless. Any 
of them would be sure to get, by 
devious ways, into the newspapers. 
Suppose, again, that two rival (!) firms 
should carefully secure as employés a 
set of ball-players, and put them one 
against the other upon the emerald 
diamond. Imagine how ingenious a 
rivalry might be fostered. Old Jones 
could offer a thousand dollars if ‘* his 
boys” should beat the boys of Old 
Brown the best three out of five. Old 
Brown could snort out defiance through 
the columns of the dailies, and offer 
fifteen hundred dollars. The games 
could be played before a free crowd, 
or a smail admission fee could be 
charged. Then, if the games were 
skillfully doctored, quite an excitement 
would result. 

But, alas! advertisers are too timid. 
They pretend to seek publicity, but do 
not dare go beyond the limit set by 
their neighbors. Or else—and it is 
possible—they have found that clap- 
trap doesn’t go down with the public. 
If the last supposition is true, why 
don’t they give it up and advertise, as 
gentlemen should advertise, in a legiti- 
mate way and through legitimate 
channels ? 


ADVERTISING ON WHEELS. 
‘By Sherman Earl. 
(Advertising Manager for the Mz ammoth Shoe 
and Clothing Co,, Louisville, Ky.) 

Probably as big and bold an adver- 
tisement as any retail store ever had 
on this continent was the magnificent 
special train that rolled into Louisville, 
last October, carrying nearly a thou- 
sand shoppers from the heart of 
Kentucky to the very doors of the 
**Mammoth.” The Lebanon (Ky.) 
Enterprise told the story of the day in 
a long report, from which the following 
is taken : 


On Friday of last week one of the largest 
excursions in the “4 of railroading was 
run over the L. & N. by Manager Earl, of 
the Mammoth Shoe and Clothing Company, 
for his house. It started from Greensburg 
with five cars and reached Louisville with 
seventeen cars and two locomotives, with a 
third locomotive out on the line as assistant- 
in-general. The cars were decorated, bearing 
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on their sides on streamers—the full length of 
a car—the words: ** The Mammoth’s Special 
l'rain,” and sine a splendid appearance as 
they rolled at express speed for ninety-eight 
miles, 

In planning our advertising cam- 
paign for the year 1892, I laid aside a 
portion of the appropriation for my de- 
partment, expressly to use in a bold 
dash for more country trade, and, early 
in the spring, began running special 
trains to Louisville from different parts 
of Kentucky and Indiana, 

The ordinary way to run a special 
train, or ‘* shopping excursion,” is to 
arrange with a railroad or steamboat 
to make excursion rates on a given 
date, on condition that the store asking 
for the train or boat will pay the ex- 
pense of advertising it and take its 
chances on the crowd coming in its 
direction. 

We do not do business that way 
down in old Kentucky. We charter a 
train out-and-out, pay the railroad 
company a fixed amount of money for 
it and control it, arranging our own 
time-card, fixing our own rates and 
acting as our own conductor. The 
train belongs to us for the day, just the 
same as a hired livery horse would, 
and we emblazon the fact on the sides 
of the coaches in letters large enough 
to read from across a ten-acre field. 

PRINTERS’ INK cannot afford space 
enough to give in full the report of the 
auditor of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad on the train spoken of by the 
Enterprise, though a complete report 
is laid before the editor as a curiosity 
in advertising literature, The com- 
pany’s bill against us was as follows: 


3 coaches and baggage car from Greens- 


ee aeanvew ica eae ee $225 
re 65 
6 extra coaches from Lebanon, $45 eac h. 270 
1 extra coach from New Hope........... 4° 
x extra coach from Lebanon Junction.... 30 
Engine and baggace car from Lebanon.. 30 
Mileage on 3 coaches to and from Leb- 
anon j ne aaa coccccece 38 
We ccivesses ee pewesbinrerors $678 


This was a pretty ‘stiff bill for one 
day’s advertising through one section 
of the country; but it was more than 
balanced by the revenue from the 
train—862 full and 6 half tickets being 
sold at a rate less than half the usual 
fare, yielding $935.41 (as per auditor’s 
report), so that our profit on the train 
alone was $257.41, making our adver- 
tising department that day a direct 
profit-yielding department. 

We also sold $1,500 worth of goods 
to the excursionists, making the imme- 
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diate net profit of the enterprise (esti- 
mating a profit of one-third on our 
goods) about $750, or $700 after de- 
ducting $50 paid to country newspa- 
pers to advertise the event. 

The aftermath—our late fall and 
winter trade from points along the 
railroad—was simply phenomenal. In 
fact, the aggregate sales that could be 
traced to that one advertisement reached 
over $10,000, and probably as much 
more in small purchases could not be 
traced. 

Yet, if the train had not carried a 
single passenger—if it had simply 
borne the name of the Mammoth 
through thirty towns and villages along 
the ninety-eight miles of road in such 
a splendid way—it would have been 
worth as an advertisement the amount 
of the railroad company’s bill. It 
gave the store a prestige so striking 
and an attraction so irresistible that we 
won permanently an enormous volume 
of trade in our various lines from the 
thriving towns along that road. _ It 
showed resources that gave the public 
confidence in the store. It gave it a 
distinctive position in the commercial 
world. 

Now, the writer is not given to 
italics or hysterics ; but as the sort of 
advertising that not only pays for 
itself but yields a profit on itself stands 
by itself in the annals of advertising— 
unique and alone, a towering monu- 
ment to the power of printers’ ink and 
the possibilities of advertising when 
rightly directed—and as any system of 
advertising that makes the always ex- 
pensive advertising department of a 
business a profit-yielding department, 
even through a part of the year, must 
be of intense interest toevery extensive 
advertiser on earth, he will be par- 
doned for showing enough enthusiasm 
over that day’s work to devote an hour 
to telling about it. If you should in- 
sert a $678 advertisement in PRINTERS’ 
INK, and, instead of being obliged to 
give your check for the amount, you 
should get the advertisement absolutely 
free, and, in addition, a check from 
the publishers for $257.41, besides 
handsome returns on the goods sold by 
the advertisement, you would think 
you had ushered in the advertisers’ 
millennium. 

I do not hesitate to say, as the 
originator and director of this line of 
advertising on the magnificent scale we 
conduct it, that the excursions and 
similar enterprises of the Mammoth 


last year swelled our sales $150,000 
and put the store five years in advance 
of what ordinary newspaper advertising 
would have accomplished. We are 
continuing our excursion advertising 
this year, and at this writing have a 
train under charter from the Louisville 
Southern Railroad, and also two special 
coaches engaged to carry one hundred 
of our customers to Chicago on the 
Monon Railroad every Monday morn- 
ing till the end of the World's Fair. 

I have in the past twenty years, as 
the advertising man of several colossal 
concerns, directing the expenditure of 
$30,000 to $100,000 a year, tested 
every sort and kind of advertising. 
Nothing has ever approached my spe- 
cial train service in immediate profits 
and permanent benefits. My convic- 
tion is that nothing ever will. 


- —- 
NEWSPAPER ODDITIES. 

A Japanese editor called the mem- 
bers of the Legislature ‘* boneless fish,” 
and gets six months and a fine for 
punishment. The art of vituperation 
is primitive in Japan if that’s actionable. 

The publishers of the London Dai/y 
Telegraph print every day an Evening 
Telegraph, of which no copy is ever 
sold, simply to keep any one else from 
using the name. The city editor of 
that paper doesn’t lie awake o’ nights 
if he’s ** scooped.” 

A Gresham, Neb., paper has this 
platform: ‘‘Our aim—tell the truth 
though the heavens tumble. Our paper 
—of the people, for the people, to be 
paid for by the people. Our religion 
—orthodox, with a firm belief in a 
heaven. Our motto—take all in 
sight and hustle for more. Our policy 
—to love our friends and injure our 
enemies. Our object—to make an 
honest living and pay our just debts, 

The telephonic newspaper of Buda- 
Pesth is queer. So is a paper at 
Prince Albert, in the remote Canadian 
Northwest, which is published, news, 
ads, and all, in the handwriting of its 
editor, ‘The copies are struck off from 
a gelatine copying pad. 

The most northerly paper in the 
worid is the Hammerfest (Norway) 
Nordkap, a weekly. ; 

G. A. Sala tells about a paper pub- 
lished in the Deccan, on a square of 
white cloth. After reading, the sub- 
scriber used it as a_ handkerchief. 
After washing, the new news of the next 
issue was printed on it.— 7oledo Blade. 


———a 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Original Suggestions From Various Contributors. 





Readers of Printers’ INK who make use of any advertisements appearing under this 
head will confer a favor by mailing a marked copy of paper containing same to the editor of 
Printers’ Ink, Newspaper Box 150, New York City. 





For a Tailor—(By Jed Scarboro). 
SANDWICH MEN. 


One customer well suited is worth more to 
us than an army of sandwich men let loose on 
the streets. The sign of the sandwicher 
would only assert our merits as tailors, while 
the suited customer is wrapt in convincing 
proof from top to toe, and the city is alive 
with such ads, 


LIGHT, WAITE & CO. 





For a Clothier. 
Being a Bachelor 


has many a drawback—if you buy your 
clothes naphazard. Lost buttons an 
unexpected rips have no terrors for the 
wifeless, needle-and-threadless man who 
is ck ithed by 


The Hogan Clothing House. 


Our suits require no after- 
tailoring—last long and look 
well as long as they last, 

Come in and get suited some time soon. 





For a Coal Dealer. 
COAL 
DOESN’T HURT 
BY KEEPING. 


Many other things are perishable, but no 
sort of weather affects coal stored away. 


THAT’S 
ONE 
POINT. 


Another is that coal is always cheaper in 
the summer than the winter—it is easier to 


get—easier to transport. 
THAT’S 
ANOTHER 
POINT. 


Well, don’t you think, or rather don’t you 
know, that you can save considerable on yout 
coal by ordering now ? 

THAT'S 
THE BEST 
POINT. 


For a Grocer—(By Jed Scarboro). 


e was turned to 

| ot’s Wife a pillar of salt 
but not such 

a quality as 


BLANK’S 
TABLE SALT. 


Don’t get lumpy. Don’t absorb impurities. 
Sprinkles freely when shaken, Always dry. 


FRESH & BRINE. 








Non-Caking 





For Cigars. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, history says, 
1s quite entitled to our praise, 
As being first to introduce 
Tobacco for our present use. 
He gave it to society 
Without the least anxiety. 
But since Sir Walter had his day— 
A few long centuries away— 
Improvement has kept pace with need 
In making up the fragrant weed. 
Cigars, of course, are very old, 
And some were worth their weight in gold, 
But none can purchase, near or far, 
A better than the “* Mint”’ cigar. 
Its aromatic smell is nice, 
It’s flavor good—1o cents the price ! 


JOE PUFF, 


Cigars and Tobaccos. 





For a Gents’ Furnisher. 


LOOK OUT 
FOR No. 1. 


That’s what we're all doing—in a 
measure, Frankly, I don’t sell 
“*Goods at Cost!"’ I try to clear 
something on every sale—but I 
make the profit as small as [ can. 


It’s to Your Own Interests 
to buy your 








COLLARS, CUFFS, 
TIES, VESTS, 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, 


of me. Mine are all the latest and prettiest 
styles, Best quality at prices that are right, 





Union Coal Depot. 


LOVEJOY, 
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For a Grocer—(By Geo. L. Mitche/). 
MANY PEOPLE THINK 


that ** Oatmeal is a ‘ 
that all Oatmeal is the same be 
it Zooks the same. 


SOME MAY EVEN THINK 


a horse is a horse. Those people 
are not yet fitted to sit in judgment 
of either oatmeal or horses. 


POOR, THIN, IMPERFECT 


grains of oats will grind up and 
/ook almost as nice as the perfect 
grains would do, but can they give 
the same nourishment ? 

Do hulls build up the tissues? 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


to save a few cents, at the expense 
of nourishment, by buying the 
bry - oatmeals? 

“Scotch” Oats, in 2-pound | 
ecatiéen at 18 cents, is finer than 
any Oaten preparations on the| 
market, 


NICE & GOOD, Fancy Grocers. 





For a Druggist. 
Proprietary medicines, 
Vsetut toilet articles, 


Recaty-caste plasters, 


Ee lotions, 


Daentifrice powders, 
Rock candies, 
UJacncelied drugs. 
Ground linseed. 


Scaps and perfumes. 
Aniseea cordials, 


Stages of all kinds. 
Preacziptions put up. 
Exner and chloroform, 
Chamois leathers, 
Jatants’ feeding bottles, 


Anitine dyes, 


L nticns and liniments. 


Tooth brushes, 
Youn find at 
PILLBOX’S, 7th Av. and gth St. 


A 








For a Druggist. 


ass! SPIDER 
las SA 


FLY 


killer is the most effectual, but, like 
om other good —— not adaptable to the 
needs of every-day life. 

We have many things that are easily used 
and effectual. Sticky and Poison Fly Paper 
and Insect Powder are in great demand. Just 
here we may mention Powdered Hellebore for 
your plants and rose bushes, 


H. H. HAY & SON. 





For a Stationery Store, 


‘DON’T 
ANSWER 
THAT 
LETTER 


on shabby note-paper— your friend might 
think it mean of you. 

e best Cream Laid Note is not too dear 
for occasional use~you know the stationery 
used often impresses the recipient of a letter, 

Make an impression, then, with neat nove- 
paper. We have some embossed with initials 
and monograms, in dainty boxes, All shades 
beautifully smooth to write on, 

35 cents per box, 


PENWIPER & CO. 





For Shoes. 


A CROSS 


man is he who wears ill- 

fitting shoes. A foolish 

one, too, whether he be 

rich or poor. None are 

rich enough to despise 

easy-fitting shoes, none 

are too poor to buy them. 
The fit of a shoe is its glory, its attraction, its 
chief value. The best leather, workmanship 
and finish count for nothing unless the shoe fits 
easily, Again, a $6.00 shoe that is a poor fit 
is not worth 60 cents to the wearer, but rather 


| the reverse. That’s why we concentrate our 


efforts on the comfort 
of a shoe rather than 
any other point. We 
have a_ multitute of 
lasts made from a large 
variety of models of 
the human foot in its 
wonderful diversity of 
shape and size, We 
claim to be able to fit 
any foot promptly and 
accurately, and guaran- 
tee comfort with ever 

pair sold. When nee 

ing shoes give us a call, 


CONGRESS & CO. 
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THE NEWSPAPER CORRESPOND- 
ENT. 
‘By Julian ‘Ralph. 

(In Scribner’s Magazine for August.) 

The newspaper correspondents of 
to-day must be and are welcome at the 
houses, clubs, and business places of 
the men who lead in public affairs. 
They must be men of parts, and of 
good appearance and behavior. This 
is the day when a woman has inter- 
viewed the Pope, and a reporter has 
been nominated for mayor of Brooklyn 
(failing in which effort he became the 





‘The best Washington correspondents work 


basis with cabinet officers and senators.” 


model postmaster of the country). 
Nothing about the profession is more 
remarkable than the change that has 
come over the relationship between the 
correspondent and the so-called ‘‘great 
man.” While there are reporters who 
**hound” public men, there are also 
public men who badger the newspaper 
folk. The typical correspondents, on 
the other hand, call upon the officials 
upon terms of equality and get from 
them what they want—to publish or 
not to publish, as the two agree. The 
best Washington correspondents work 





upon a friendly basis with cabinet 
officers and senators—all of them that 
they care to know—and are recognized 
as men pursuing an honorable calling. 
Two things the critic of the modern 
newspaper man is very apt to overlook. 
One is that nine times in ten, when a 
man’s affairs become of interest to the 
public, heis as anxious to see the news- 
paper man as the other is: to see him. 
The other thing is that a shrewd man, 
who recognizes the place the press has 
taken and the power it has, will easily 
manage to make it serve him to some 
extent while he is serving it. It serves 
him gladly if what he 

7 wants is of value or of 
| interest to the public. 
A noble personage was 
| once asked by an Amer- 
| ican what he could say 
| to the reporters at home 


about something that 
concerned them both, 
and which had _ been 
discussed in this coun- 
try by means of the 
cabie. 

‘*Tell the reporters 
to go to the devil,” said 
the exalted foreigner. 

**Oh, but I can’t,” 

} said the American. 
|} ‘*Our American way 
| is to help each other 
along. I like to read 
about other men in our 
papers, and I must con- 
tribute my share to the 
fund of news. I will 
have to tell them what- 
ever will do no harm for 
the public to know.” 
If I have done any- 
thing uncommon in 
newspaper work, it 
has been in the way 
of reporting the main 
stem of important 
events completely, and at great 
lengths, unaided and alone. It is said 
that in New York, at least, I have been 
peculiar in possessing the—physique is 
perhaps the greatest requisite—to carry 
out tasks of the sort, necessitating the 
nearest approach to an imitation of 
ubiquitousness, and resulting in from 
seven to ten columns of solid writing 
for the next day’s paper. Some curi- 
osity as to how this is done has been 
manifested by others in the profession, 
and I have been asked to explain it, but 
it seems to me there is little to tell, 





upon a friendly 
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Take the last inauguration of a Presi- 
dent for an illustration. I had myself 
called at five o’clock in the morning, 
and having a cab at hand, mounted the 
box with the negro driver and traveled 
about the city from end to end and side 
to side. I did this to see the people 
get up and the trains roll in and the 
soldiers turn out—to catch the Capital 
robing like a bride for her wedding. 
After a breaktast, eaten calmly, I made 
another tour of the town and then /e- 
gan to approach the subject more close- 
ly, calling at the White Ilouse, mingling 
with the crowds in the 


policy. In the course of it there comes 
a task beside which the rest of it has 
been trifling. That is, the ‘‘covering” 
of a night session when the balloting 
is in progress. 

Then the reporter of the main story 
selects the ablest man on his staff and 
asks him to stand beside him and whis- 
per everything that he sees. ‘The re- 
porter is seeing for himself, but must 
write as well, and so may miss a word 
or atableau. He is writing as for his 
life. Hehas a man to keep sharpening 
his pencils and to hand his copy to the 


principal hotels, moving " =a 
between the Senate and — , 4 * 
the House of Representa- rr \ 


tives, to report the hurly- 
burly of the closing mo- 
ments of a dying adminis- 
tration. I] saw the old and 
the new President, and 
then witnessed the inau- 
guration ceremonies and 
the parade. Then, having 
seen the new family in 
place in the White House, 
I took a hearty luncheon 
and sat down at half-past 
one o'clock to write stead- 
ily for twelve hours, with 
plenty of pencils and pads 
and messenger boys at 
hand, and with my note- 
book supplemented by 
clippings from all the 
afternoon papers (covering 
details to which I might 
or might not wish to refer), 
Cigars, a sandwich or two 
at supper-time, and a stout 
horn of brandy late at night 
were my other equipments. 
That is hard work, but 
it is as nothing, in that 
respect, when compared 
with the task of reporting 
a national convention in “T sat de 
the same way. One needs 
only to see an inauguration ; in a na- 
tional convention one must snow. The 
leading men, their records, motives, 
and plottings, must be known. If one 
such man is absent from the conven- 
tion hall, it must be known where he is 
and what he is doing. There is noth- 
ing in all the business that compares 
with a national convention for trying 
the body and mind of a man who essays 
to master and report it; that is, if he 
works for a newspaper which wants the 
truth, regardless of its predictions or 








ywn to write steadily for twelve hours.” 


telegraph boys, who are throwing them- 
selves at him and away from him like 
balls out of acannon. Somtimes he is 
allowed to finish twenty words on a 
sheet, but more often the pages are 
torn from under his pencil with only 
eight or ten words on each one. His 
desk is a board; men are clambering 
over him, the place is in a tumult. But 
all that and the strain conduce to good 
work, Thestrain! He knows that the 
hungry maw of the printing-press in 
New York is wide open, that the wires 
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are loaded, that his matter is being 
seized and flung into extra editions, 
and that all around him are men as 
able as himself, doing the same work, 
and determined to excel him at it if 
they can. ‘The fevered pencil flies, 
every nerve is strained, every brain-cell 
is clear, Comment, description, remi- 
niscence,dialogue, and explanation flow 
upon the impatient sheets in short para- 
graphs, like slivers of crystal. There is 
no turning back, no chance for correc- 
tion or rearrangement, no possibility of 
changing a word that has been written. 
Yet there must be no mistakes, no 
confusion or complexity. For two or 
three hours, perhaps even longer, this 
race is kept up. That is the hardest 
task that falls to the lot of a ‘‘special,” 
and it is the most intoxicating. Who- 
ever does it is glad that he has lived to 
drink so deep a draught of that match- 
less elixir, which keeps us all young till 
we die—excitement. 


~~. 
ADVERTISING DODGES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Varied and curious are the methods 
and dodges sometimes adopted by the 
photographic fraternity to attract the 
attention of desirable clients, and to in- 
crease their business. We do not, of 
course, refer to such outrageous frauds 
as the free postal portrait business, and 
similar swindles, which have very 
rightly been severely punished, but to 
more legitimate, even if questionable, 
ways of advertising or attracting atten- 
tion. 

Some time ago in England it became 
a favorite dodge with many photog- 
raphers to photograph babies free of 
charge, the idea being, of course, to 
win the favor of the mother through 
the child, and so obtain the custom of 
the family and the work of photo- 
graphing other members of the family. 
Moreover, only one copy was given to 
each child, and if it was successful, it 
was in very rare cases only that no 
more copies were ordered. 

We call to mind, however, the fate 
of one unlucky photgrapher who adver- 
tised *‘ babies taken free of charge” for 
three days only. Unfortunately for 
him, he lived in a district very thickly 
populated by the poorer class, and 
where babies sprung up like mush- 
rooms. The first day his studio was 
literally besieged with babies, babies 
big, babies little, tall babies, short 
babies, fat babies, lean babies, babies 


of every description, with their mothers 
and nurses. According to a stray even- 
ing paper reporter, the whole street 
for miles around was filled with peram- 
bulators. ‘Traffic was suspended, as 
people flocked for miles to see the 
strange sight. Evening paper reporters 
are, however, not always to be relied 
upon, being at times very careless in 
handling the truth. However, it 
would appear the photographer found 
he had rather overdone it in the matter 
of babies, for before the day was over 
he had to close his shutters, and in the 
night he stole far, far away, a sadder 
and a wiser man. 

In the way of catchy advertisements 
we remember not long ago seeing the 
following : 


PORTRAITS 


of the finest quality are 


TAKEN 


here from ro a.m, to 6 p. m. 
Full particulars and price list 


FREE. 


The large letters ‘‘ portraits taken 
free” naturally arrested the attention 
of the passer-by, and thus the object 
of the photographer was gained. 

A somewhat similar catch was used 
by a Parisian photographer. In his 
window, among his specimens, he in- 
serted a placard bearing the inscrip- 
tion : 

EXHIBITION of 1880. 


LARGE GOLD MEDAL. 


Refused by a pack of incompetent judges. 

The announcement of the medal 
alone attracted the attention of the 
passers-by, while the ‘‘injustice” of 
the jury remained unnoticed. 

A Glasgow photographer was unfort- 
unate enough in having his studio up 
on the fifth floor. For a long time he 
had much difficulty in inducing custom- 
ers to climb up so many stairs, and el- 
evators were unknown. At last he hit 
upon a plan. A notice stationed out 
in the street bore the legend : 

STUDIO 
2 
floor. 

Arriving at the second floor, the cus- 
tomer was greeted with the legend : 

STUDIO 
Removed 


to 
Fourth Floor, 
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notice was found bearing the announce- 
ment: 


During Alterations 
: Srupio TEMPORARILY : 
Removed to 
Fifth Floor, 

Having arrived so far, the majority 
of customers, it is said, preferred to 
ascend the last staircase rather than re- 
turn, 

A South London photographer once 
put up a notice running : 

WHAT DO YOU THINK 
I WILL 
TAKE YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 





AND 
GIVE YOU A DOZEN 
COPIES FOR 
NOTHING, 

Naturally enough the astounding 
offer induced numbers of curious people 
to enter the studio and inquire about 
its genuineness. ‘* What offer do you 
mean?” the photographer would reply, 
with feigned astonishment ; ‘‘ my dear 
sir, it is evident that you have not read 
my notice aright. It should read 

WHAT!!! DO YOU THINK I WILL 
TAKE YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 
AND GIVE YOU A DOZEN COPIES 
FOR NOTHING? 

Many would, of course, be disgusted 
at the way they had been swindled, but 
others would see through the joke, 
laugh and perhaps, being right in the 
studio, think it a good opportunity to 
be photographed. 

The adoption of high-sounding for- 
eign names has also become rather 
fashionable among a class of photog- 
raphers, owing to the popular fancy and 
tendency of Englishmen and Americans 
to worship any artiste bearing a crack- 
jaw foreign cognomen. Mr. John 
Smith, photographer, becomes 

meee LATROISSETTE, 

RTIST PHOTOGRAPHER, 
de PARIS. 

Only quite recently a gentleman 
wrote bitterly complaining of such de- 
ception on the part of photographers. 
It appears he entered a photographic 
studio, the photographer trading under 
a high-sounding French name, and her- 
alded his recent arrival from Paris. 
The gentleman’s wife was a French- 
woman, and spoke to him in her native 
tongue. He looked rather bew ildered, 
and said: ‘‘ I speak English, madam.’ 
But even this he couldn’t do, or rather 
it was with a very strong Irish brogue. 


When, however, the photographer 
is a bona fide foreigner he not unfre- 
quently comes to grief over his adver- 
tising notices, as did one not long ago 
when he fixed up a large notice an- 
nouncing the fact that 


: CHILDREN : 
: EXECUTED = 
: in the : 
: Shortest time. : 

Needless to say, ‘this notice did not 
prove a desirable attraction with the 
mothers of children, who naturally ob- 
jected to leaving their offspring to the 
tender care of this professed execution- 
er.—Max Madder, in the Photo- 


graphic Times. 





oe 
THEIR PRIZE CONTEST WAS SATIS- 
FACTORY. 
Tue Bishop anp Bascock Co.,, ’ 


CLEVELAND, O., July 12, 1893. § 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Our competition, as advertised a number of 
times in your paper, for burlesque ideas on 
our beer pumps, closed July 1. We received 
many hundred contributions from nearly all 
of the well-known advertising men in the 
country, and got just what we were after— 
the right kind of ideas. 

he first prize was awarded to Edward J. 
Smith, care of A. C. Yates & Co., Philadel- 
phia, ba; the second prize went to ‘Thomas 
Ryley, care of Shepard Knapp & Co., New 
York City. 

We will retain the ideas forwarded by many 
other contributors, for which we paid a stipu- 
lated price. The inquiries received from 
your paper were very numerous, 

Respectfully yours, 
Tue Bisnop & Bascock Co. 





THE YOUNG LADY OBJECTED. 
From the Norfolk Virginian, 

A girl residing in a Lake Michigan town 
has recovered $500 damages from a steamboat 
company for naming a boat after her without 
asking her permission, An exchange says 
she took offense at a marine item stating that 
** Kittie Marshall, having been thoroughly 
scrubbed, painted, refitted with canopied 
stern and new boilers, will hereafter serve as 
mail carrier and poke her pretty nose into the 
lake business for all she’s worth.” 

ee - 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head. two lines or 
more, without display, 25 cents a line. Must 
be handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 
\ ’ ANTED—Agents that deal in lists of names 
HAL 


send their address and prices. §. 8. 
LIDAY, Cairo, Ill. 


\ 7 ANTED—Position as advertising manager. 
ss ; I years’ experience. Address 
“A. F H.,” care Printers’ In! 


OREMAN or jobber wien steady situation 
immediately ; temperate, reliable, trustwor- 
thy. State terms. Box 74, Bayonne, N. J. 
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Ca 5 verti “ cuts. We mae em. Siege for 
ine ’ gents 
ART LEAGUE W World a Building: New 


~ Ti acta a 7 ype ge of adver- 

e. ment for goo: ae 
zine or publication. EDGAR A. PEMBER, 
Broadway, N. Y 


H UMOROUS ARTICLES — Average 1,400 words. 

“ Tickling to death done while you wai it.”’ 
Publishers, send for specimens. W. C. WELLS, 
119 DeKalb St., Chicago, Ill. 


G ITUATION as foreman in large book office. 
‘ ~~ nt to handle large force ‘our 
c tent handle 1 f F 
years i lace. Can estimate correctly. 
"-_,. Box 7 ew Orleans, La. 


WANT to ‘find a printer and publisher with 

capital and plant large enough to annex an- 

weer Sey ge pen Old-established and paying. 
0.,” care Printers’ Ink 


poe td INK, Sept. 6, important issue—Ad- 

vertisements, classified, 2 cents a line ; dis- 

zp ayed 50 cents a line; $100 a ps <a Address 
RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New 


@ PACE— —A new field. Wonders of the age. I 
‘ write 1,000-word stories, technically correct, 
describing new mechanical inventions. Read: 
ing forall. ‘“ BRETT,” care Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING manager, 25 years’ experience, 

placing $100,000 of advertising yearly, is 

open for propositions. Has inside cannes: on all 
newspapers. Address “E.,” Printers’ 


) VENING employment. Can edit, read sit, 
4 write editorials, “neg advts., take dic- 
tation in stenogra) phy. Trade paper ag a 

specialty. 8. DE BEAR, P. O. Box 2402, N. Y 


\ 7 ANTED — Second-hand newspaper press, 
standard make. Must print 2,000 copies 

6-col. quarto per hour. Name lowest price spot 

cash. Address “‘ DAILY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


V 7 ANTED—The present address of WARREN 
Kk. LUCKERMAN, advertising solicitor, 

formerly of Baltimore. Kindly notify H. 8. 

BRODIE, Equitable | Building, Baltimore, Md. 


cash buys clear title, strongest, 
$15 » 3600 best-known, oldest - established 
commercial, financial and export weeklies, lead- 
ing city. Paying well. “R.S., “R.S.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


THO wants to engage a a live young news 
gatherer and vigorous writer and editor? 
Perfectly sober. No fancy wages asked for. If 
you want to improve your paper, write to 
ROOK,” care Printers’ Ink. 


\ 7 ANTED—September Ist, an experienced ad- 

vertising solicitor for daily paper, in a New 
England city. An excellent place for a first-class 
man. Address, giving references, etc., “8.,” 32 
Tribune Building, New York York City 


MBOSSING attracts trade. Ide as on every 

4 one of the 160 pages (9x12) of “A MINT 
panes ise es 4 fae cost of entire book, 

‘or sample page. GRIFF nite 

an ts eaby fo! Embossers, Holyoke,Mass. 


Nope —4 good all-around printer, who can 
furnish reliable reference as to his reliabil 
ity, sobriety and trustworthiness, can secure a 
rmanent situation, at good wages, in the office 
of the Gloucester Co. Democrat, W oodbury, N. J. 


\ J ANTED—By a prominent agency, for out- 

side work, a hustling, experienced news- 

paper man, who anacquaintance with large 

advertisers, and has made a success of the busi- 

ness. New men not wanted. Liberal induce- 

—* ee right party. Address “ F.,” care 
nk. 














UESTIONS on any subject answered by mail, 
50 cents each. Press c lippings from any sec 
tion of the world, 5cents each. peeches, essays 
one per 100 words. B mepered and ty ewritten, 
$2 50 per 1,000 words. Address JOEL SHOMAKER, 
Man: pin , Intelligence and Lit- 
erary Bureau, tag bs It Lake City, Utah. 


Ww sat can we do for you in W: ashington ! 
for Ss, advertisers 
and others executed at moderate prices. Inter- 
views secured, literary and news articles pre 
pared, and business transacted with the Depart. 
ments. owe ar a trip to ‘the Capital b; 
Ta ok? “— POI ED INDUSTRIA 
PRES 918 F St., ., Washington, D. C. 














7 WISH to buy first-class daily or weekly in 
wme large ity. Address, with fullest de- 
tails, **R.,” Box 3212, New York. ° 


( YORRESPONDENTS TS WANTED — Everywhere ! 
/ Bright young news; r men run across 
paragraphs and news items daily that are ex- 
actly in INTERS’ INK’S line. They must be of 
interest to advertisers. All such are welcomed. 
Send along a sample item,and your name shall 
be placed on our mail list, so that you may re 
ceive the paper regularly and learn how to lend 
effective aid toward making pi a agri 4g 
of substantial value will d for in cash 
Address all commuaniontions to PRINTERS? 
INK, New York. 


\ 7E want an Agent, in every city and large 

town, to whom we may from time to 
time apply for information as to the relative 
standing, influence in the community, circula- 
tion, and consequent value to advertisers of the 
various news rs issued in the place or 
vicinity. Neither the service which the agent will 
be called upon to render nor the compensation 
for the same can be very great. The agent must 
be of good character and have a respectable 
Standing in the community. A reporter, a press- 
man or a local merchant (particularly one who 
advertises), a lawyer or a banker would be com- 
petent. Correspondence is desired with persons 
competent to act, and who are willing to give the 
service required in consideration of a cop = 
the Directory yearly (by ex ee and a paid- 
subseription tc PRINTERS’ a will 
pe ase address AMERICAN. NEWSPAI °ER DI- 
RECTORY, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


RINTERS?’ INK, Sept. 6, im p imaportans issue —Ad- 
vertisements, classified, 25 cents a line ; dis- 
layed, 50 cents a line; #100 a page. Address 
*RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
NEWLY-COMPILED LIST of 22,000 adver- 
tisers, with their commercial rating, for $15, 
For fuller information, address PUBLISHERS’ 
COMMERCIAL UNION, Evening Post Building, 
Chicago, Ill 
SPECIAL WRITING. 
I EMOCRATIC “editorial ¢ x ae Send for sam. 
ple. Terms moderate. T. He AMMOND, 
Newport, R. I aseety 
ean INK, Sept. 6, important issue—Ad- 
nts, ¢ lassified, 25 cents a “i? ; dis- 
layed, 50 cents a line; $100 a page. Address 
-RINTERS’ INK, io Spruce St., New York, 








aE dat cee” 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
\ DS, circulars and catch- -phrases prepared. 
SCARBORO, Box 638, Station W, Brooklyn, 


Pe vertisem INK, Sept. 6, important issue—Ad- 
ss ee ge e Seige 25 cents a line; dis- 

a ts a line; $100 a er. Addreas 
MRINTERS™ INK, 10 Spruce st, New 


DS ot a kinds, primers, pamphlets “— cata- 
i logues prepared in original, effective forms. 
iNustrations made and entire charge of mechan- 
ical work assumed if desired Address JOHN Z. 
ROGERS, 769 Monroe St., Brooklyn. 


+2 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


~ EATTLE TELEGRAPH. 
n 





( ur Southern Home,40p. mo. Immigration jour- 
nal. Cir’n large, advg. rates low. Hamlet,N.C. 


WV SCONBIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Proved circulation, 30,000 ; 20 cents a line. 


ee RIZONA KICKER,” largest ee 
vest advertising a Address 
S.C. B AGG, Tombstone, Arizonz 


LBANY, N. Y., TIMES onl every even- 
ing, and WEEKLY TIMES, reach eve Tybody 
Large st circulation. Favorite Home paper, 


YRODUCER AND BUILDER, Boston, furnishes 
its advertisers with daily construction re- 
quirement news re est circulation of 
any New England builders’ journal. 


YRINTERS’ INK, Sept 6, important issue—Ad- 
vertisements, classified, 2 a ge — 

layed, 50 cents a line; 

RINTERS’ INK, 10 } FR, Bt. New lout” 
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1 () boyy for 5 lines of advertising 4 weeks 
~ ink linois newspapers having a guar- 

anteed circulation of 1,000 copies per week. CHI- 
CAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


EXINGTON, Ky.—THE_ LEADER, the only 
paper issued every day in the year ; the 
only paper using a perfecting press; the ‘only 
whose circulation is guaranteed in 

well’ 's Directory. 


Bey ey Central, Southern, and Southeast- 
/ ern Ohio offer a rich tield for advertisers. 
THE OHIO STATE JOURNAL—Daily, 12,500; 
Sunday, 17,000, and Weekly, 23,000—covers the 
field. All leading advertisers use it. 


[R= JUDICIOUS ADVERTISER always seeks 
to attract the attention of the greatest num- 
ber. By using the SPOKANE CHRONICLE, the 
leading daily paper of Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, this result is effected. It pays 
to keep everlastingly at it in a paper which 
everybody reads. Rates quoted upon application. 
-—_— - 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
( ‘NLOCKS for advertising peroess, by the hun- 
dred or thousand ; —<s ght = ocks with 
advertisement on dial’ Address SET HOMAS 
CLOCK CoO., 49 Ma:den Lane, New York. 


YRINTERS’ INK, Sept. 6, important issue—Ad- 
vertisements, —- = — — i dis- 


50 cents a lin e. ire 
PRINTERS® INK, ToSpruce ee, New Cock 
- oo aa 
FOR SALE, 


$1 BUYS 4 lines 50,000 co; ay proven. 
e WOMAN’S WORK, Athens, 


\ AZETTE ADVER’T RECORD— a papers, #1. 
4% Testimonials. GAZETTE, Bedford 


H’ ANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS for papers. Cat- 
alogue. 25c. AM. ILLUS. CO., Newark, N. J. 


Oe of the best local papers in Central N. Y. ; 
complete outfit, Address “J.S.,” Printers’ Ink. 


pet SALE—Three = system of a first- 
class cash carrier, at less than half price. 
Write us KLEEMAN, GOLDSTEIN & SONS 
Shelbyville, Il. 


JRINTERS’ INK, Sept. 6, important issue—Ad- 

gy classified, 25 cents a line ; dis- 

p aved cents a line 00 page. Address 
-R NTERS" INK, 10 Spru ., New York. 

OB office, bindery. stationery store, ete. Well 

e) equipped Business increases 

Qe yearly? Profits 0. K.; voaber business. Sell all 

or part, H. HOPPS, 192 Madison St., Chicago. 


$1, 1\ on crs cast tes urchase a 44 interest in 
¥% interest in a well- 














job Fn Y Purchaser can have city ed- 
sins or ob foremanship on salary. Address 
TIN ot IER,” care Printers’ Ink. 


age SALE Republican weekly newspaper in 

it f 30,000. Well eq nipped 5. geek busi- 
ness ; p Me will earn from $2, yearly. 
Expenses small. Price $3,000, or oan sell one- 
half interest. Write for facts to 82 Main St., 
Malden, Mass. 





SUPPLIES. 
a) EVEY’S INKS are the best. New York. 





VAN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
66 PEERLESS” CARBON BLACK. 
For fine Inks—unequalled—Pittsburg 


4 ie TYPE from BRUCE’s NEW YORK TYPE 
FOUNDRY, 13 Chambers St., New York. 
Best and cheapest. Get their prices before 
pur 
ye PAPER is pee with ink manuf: - 
y the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., L’t’d, 3 Spruce'St.. New York. Special prices 
to cash buye rs. 
APER DEALERS—M. Plummer & Co., 161 
William St , N. Y., sell every kind of paper 
used by printers and publishers at lowest prices. 
Full line quality of Printers’ Ink 
RINTERS’ INK, Sept. 6, Sert; 6. important issue—Ad- 
p vertisements, classi nts a line ; dis- 
ed. 50 cents a line ; nt 100 a page. Address 
Pk TERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New Fore 











PREMIUMS. 


rs particulars and terms of an ee 
mium, write W. P. BULLARD & Cu., 
ton, Mass. 


)YRINTERS’ INK, Sept. 6, important issue—Ad- 

‘ rtisements, classified, bos a line ; dis- 

50 cents a line; $100 Address 
MRINTERS" INK, 10 Spruce St., New ork. 


N EW illustrated catalogue of the best premi- 
4 — mod awe pers and inanufacturers now 

ready or itand get new business. HOME 
Book COMPANY, 142 & 144 Worth St., New York 


JREMIUMS and advertising 1 mesitions i sheet 
music, latest and best nese well 
printed ; also beautiful “Vy collections of 
music ; etiquette, eae fortune-telling and 
other books, games, etc., single 1,000 or car- 
load. Catalogue free. CURRENT PUB. CO., 
3943 Market St., Phila. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
\ 7ILLIAM HICKS, Advertising Agent. 
150 Nassau St., New York. 

EWSPAPER Advertising and Purchasing 

NP iGency 9 Bast lath St, New York. 
F F jens wish to —— anythi vere 
at any time, write to the GEO. P,- KOWELL 

ADVERTISING CO, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

Pivertisem INK, Sept. 6, important issue—Ad- 
aes “classi fied, sega a line ; dis- 
pay 50 cents a line ; $100 a page. Address 
RINTERS? INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


+> 
THEATER PROGRAMMES. 


ager mmgg in N. Y. theater programmes, 
93-94. For rates, etc, address 
ADOLPH STEIN, 113 E. 14th St. N. Y. 


RINTERS’ INK, Sept. 6, important issue—Ad- 
vertisements, classified, 25 cents a line ; dis- 


nlayed. 50 cents a line; $100 a . Address 
>RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St New York. 
chiianniaihiaiplittesiiesiiaalinis 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I ANDSOME eo ee, A 3 
alogue, 25c. AM. 
PRINTERS INK, Sept 6, eapoetans aie 
vertisements, classified, —— ty — 
parce 50 cents a line; $100 
‘TERS’ INK, 10 eared nanan 8t., New ? 
——~ 
MISCELLANEOUS 


L®*=** INKS are the best. aw York. 








yas BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers 
I IPANS TABULES are a gentle epaate 
Best of liver tonics. A family remedy. 


YAPER yg M. Plummer & Co.,, 161 

William St., N. sell every kind of paper 

used by printers and a at lowest prices. 
Full line quality of Printers’ Ink, 


RINTERS’ INK, Sept. 6, important issue—Ad- 

vertisements, classified. _~ . line ; dis- 

payee. 50 cents a line; #100 Address 
NTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce S8t., Tew oo 


M USIC plates for newspapers. Blocked ready 
for ase. Latest and most popular instru- 
mental and vocal gems. If you want to save 
composition and boom your circulation, address 
CURRENT PUB. CO., — Market St., Phila. 








NEWSPAPE: R CA CA TA LOGUES. 


RINTERS’ INK, Sept. 6, im ertant issue—Ad- 
vertisements, class assified, a line; dis 
eared cents a line; $106 . Address 

p -R STERS’ INK, io Spruce Si St., New ork. 


Gout LEADING NEWSPAPERS — Pamphlet of 
pages. ice, cents. Covers eve 
State, names best Religions, A cularal or or other 
— paper in every wcomept in every 
e city; peer is ee names 
one paper, and that is ‘always > the one hav- 
a the largest circulation. Sent b: mail for | 


2cent stam Address PRINT INK, 
Spruce St., lew York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


PUBLICATION OFFICES: 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
No. 138 Fleet Street, E. C., London. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription Price : 
Two Dollars a year. Three Dollars a hundred ; 
single copies, Five Cents. No back numbers. 


GEO, P, ROWELL, PUBLISHER, 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 2, 1893. 





ADVERTISERS who read what local 
reporters say in PRINTERS’ INK con- 
cerning the home papers published in 
various towns may be surprised or 
amused, but cannot fail to be interested 
by the review published in this issue of 
the newspapers of Lamoni, Iowa. It 
isa record of queer papers published 
in a queer town, but very well illustrat- 
ing the prosperity and enterprise which 
ever accompany those who are honest 
and earnest, even though they be not 
either wise or right. Who shall say, 
however, that the reorganized Mor- 
mons or Latter Day Saints of Lamoni 
are not wie and right, as well as hon- 
est and earnest? It is rather remark- 
able that the one secular paper in a 
place of 1,500 population should have 
a guaranteed weekly issue of more than 
2,000 copies. 





A NOVEL little pamphlet has been 
gotten out by Mr. George De Haven, 
of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Board of 
Trade, to advertise that city. It would 
be difficult to conceive of anything 
more concise and to the point, as the 
following reproduction of one of the 
pages will show ; 


EDUCATIONAL : 
Public Schools, - - e 35 
Private Schools, - ° - - 20 
Pupils, - - = - 22,000 
Churches, - - os * - 80 
Public Library, volumes, - 30,000 


School System of the best. 


Other subjects are treated in a simi- 
lar way, one toeach page. ‘The topics 
are as follows: Location, population, 
transportation, manufactures, advance- 
ment, furniture, real estate, finance, 
municipal and recreation. Mr. De 
Haven was formerly assistant passen- 
ger agent of the Erie Railroad and is 
now general passenger agent of the 


Chicago & West Michigan Railroad. 
For months he has been advertising 
the State by taking its special features 
one by one and writing a letter about 
each to be sent broadcast. 





Mr. JosEPH OvuDIN, for several 
years the special New York representa- 
tive of the Baltimore American, has 
resigned that position and is now doing 
a general advertising business. His 
offices are in the Times Building. 





Lewis & CoE, Middleport, Ohio, 
clothing merchants, made quite a hit 
during the late hot weather with a 
large cake of ice in their show window, 
surrounded by summer hats and the 
inscription: ‘* The coolest hats in 
town.” 





THE California Fig Syrup Co., which 
is at present one of the best patrons of 
the newspapers is evidently successful 
in its advertising. It has just declared 
a dividend of five per cent. on $1,000,- 
000, making three dividends in two 
years, amounting to $150,000, It is 
claimed that the Fig Syrup is having 
the largest sale of any similar article 
on the market. 





Ir costs money to establish any kind 
of a newspaper nowadays, and the 
trade paper is no exception to the rule. 
A class journal which has just expired 
cost its publisher, during its six months 
of existence, $50,000. The days when 
a Greeley could build up a successful 
paper, starting in a cellar, with plenty 
of brains but no capital, seem to have 
passed by. 





His Highness, Jagatjit Singh, to 
whom we are indebted for the interest- 
ing facts, published in this week’s 
PRINTERS’ INK, relating to the present 
condition of journalism and advertising 
in India, is the Hindoo sovereign 
prince of the province of Kapurthala. 
He is only 21 years of age, and is tak- 
ing a trip around the world as a final 
touch to his education. The Mahara- 
jah speaks English fluently and is ex- 
ceedingly democratic in his manners. 
While in New York he traveled in 
public conveyances and preferred to 
eat in public rather than private dining- 
rooms. He appeared to be much in- 
terested in our newspapers, and a mem- 
ber of his suite regularly collects all 
printed comments upon himself for his 
royal inspection, 
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NEWSPAPER STATISTICS. 


Office of the President | 
NartIonat Epiroriat Association | 
OF THE UNITED STATES. { 
Cotumsia, Mo., July 21, 1893. J 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Cau you give me the number of newspapers 
in the world by countries? If not, do you 
know where such information may be ob- 
tained ? Yours truly, 

WALTER WILLIAMS, President. 

It is obvious that no absolutely ac- 
curate statistics, such as are inquired 
for, can ever be compiled. In the 
United States, we believe, more effort 
and money are expended to collect 
newspaper statistics than anywhere 
else in the world, but even here a 
directory, though accurate on the day 
of going to press, would be sure to 
contain many errors before it could be 
printed and issued to the public, owing 
to the number of changes that are con- 
stantly taking place. The only at- 
tempt that we know of to give the 
newspaper statistics of the world is 
contained in ‘* Sell’s Dictionary of the 
Werld’s Press,” printed in London, 
and, as might be expected, much of 
the information given is obviously 
and ridiculously inaccurate. The fig- 
ures for the United States are taken 
from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1892, and, although later 
statistics have been issued, those given 
are not so far out of the way. We re- 
print the chapter from Sell’s for what 
it is worth: 

PRESENT NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 

Comparatively few people have any idea of 
the number of papers daily published through- 
out the entire globe, or of the many and 
singular languages in which they are yee 
No fewer than 4,965 papers daily make their 
appearance in the world. Some of these ap- 
pear in two or three languages, one of them 
generally being English. Fifty-nine differ- 
ent languages are altogether employed. 

No country on the globe enjoys so many 
newspapers as does the United States, and in 
no other country has the progress of journal- 
ism been so marked and rapid. In the publi- 
cation of dailies, the United States leads with 
a total of 1,759; Germany comes next with 
97 973s in addition to which the weekly and 

er newspapers published in Germany total 
2,630. It is a remarkable fact that New York 
State alone possesses alarger number of news- 
papers than are found upon all continents 
south of the equator. Excluding monthly 
and quarterly publications the periodical press 
of the United States reaches the enormous 
total of 15,768, composed of 1,759 dailies, 
13,404 weeklies, the remainder being semi- 
weekly, bi- weekly, tri-weekly and bi-monthly. 
Among the United States papers are found 
one in the Magyar language and also one in 
Armenian, 

Canada, with its Bose pom pom of 4,450,000, 
publishes 94 dailies, 576 weeklies, and 132 
monthly magazines, 
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Great Britain possesses 200 dailies, but their 
average circulation is almost five times as 
great asthat of the much larger number of 
dailies in the United States, 

The number of papers published in Paris is 
141, and in amount of circulation its papers 
run ahead of all other cities. It publishes 
twelve more dailies than London, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston combined. 

The oldest paper in Europe is the Post 
Zeitung, published at Frankfort in 1616, 
while that with the greatest circulation is 
Le Petit Journal of Paris, whose daily issue 
is well over 1,000,000, 

China, with her 404,180,000 of people, 
boasts of but ten daily and fourteen other 
papers, as compared with the United States 
62,622,250 of people, and 1,759 daily and 
13,404 weekly and semi-weekly, not to speak 
of the hundreds of monthly and semi- monthly 
publications, 

Eleven of these are in the Chinese lan- 
guage, the rest English, save one, which is 
in French, But China, with her few papers, 
lays claim to the first "and oldest newspaper 
publication in the world, This is the /ekin 
Gazette, with a daily issue of 10,000, and con- 
taining "simply official information and im- 
perial edicts, It still retains its original form 
and make-up of 1,000 yearsago, Its size is 4 
inches wide by 10 inches long. Each issue 
has about 18 leaves of soft thin paper with 
ragged edges, printed only on one side, in 
Chinese characters. A thin yellow cover in- 
closes these sheets, the whole fastened at the 
back by a few light stitches, 

In striking contrast to China is Japan, 
which in journalistic achievements has forged 
ahead, until at the present time (and in the 
space of twe nty-five years) she can count 
ninety-two dailies and 175 other periodicals. 
Some years ago in the British colony of Natal 
there appeared a paper in the vernacular of 
the Zulus, but this has now ceased to be pub- 
lished, 

The little island of Iceland, 300 miles long 
by 200 broad, and isolated from the great 
centers of civilization, is found to have as 
great a number of newspapers as are printed 
in the vernacular tongue of the Empire of 
China. The newspapers of Iceland are pub- 
lished at a point farther north than any other 
journals in existence, 

The publications of India comprise many 
languages, Those in the native tongues are 
said to be more thoroughly read and circu- 
lated, in proportion to the number of copies 
issued, than those of any othercountry. A 
single paper not unfrequently finds its way 
through a whole village, going from house to 
house, and being read by each inhabitant 
until, even with the tenderest handling, it is 
completely worn out, 

Six papers form the entire collection of 
Persian periodicals; five are in the native 
vernacular, and one in Syriac. Type is 
abandoned in the printing of tnese. When 
the matter is ready it is passed to a scribe, 
who makes a clean copy just as the paper is 
to appear. 

This is then given to an expert, who pro- 
duces a fine caligraph copy with the head 
lettering. Thisis then photographed on litho- 
graphic stones, bitten with acid, and when 
the printed copies are struck off they are 
identical with the copy of the scribe. 

The island of Borneo, generally supposed 
to be inhabited by wild men and savages 
boasts of the smallest regularly published 
newspaper in the world, Thisis the Sarawak 
Gazette, an English paper, size 8% in. wide 
by 13 in. long, which was fitst issued in 
August, 1807. 
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Austria claims newspapers printed in a 
greater variety of languages than any other 
country, They comprise German, Italian, 
French, Magyar or Hungarian, Greek, Latin, 
Polish, Servian, Slavic, and Hebrew. 

The most remarkable of these, and per- 
haps of the entire globe, is the Acta Com- 
parationis Literarum Universatum, being 
a semi-monthly review of comparative liter- 
ature, with contributors in every part of the 
world, each of whose articles is printed in its 
native tongue. 

As Messrs. Sell do not attempt to 
give statistics for any of the countries 
of the American continents except 
United States and Canada, we have 
compiled the following figures from 
the reports of the American consuls, 
which appear to be reasonably correct: 
COUNTRY. NEWSPAPERS. 
adiniiiscésebtnecddeotee 417 
NTRAL AMERICA: 








IN axe s:t:aioiesinsaeaipree 8 
NS vcs scsiceweseeneee 19 
eee 15 
ee ve ee 
| Ee eee wee Oe 
SourH AMERICA: 

Argentine Republic........ + gt 
abe Rote essen. doe 30 
DE hail dee ethaignipinoeaaacad 252 
ae 89 
Colombia 39 
ES ee 15 
5 3 

ee errr ee 7 
tnd ctescosetesceee 60 
oo ee 94 

European CcLonigs AND West Invigs: 

British Guiana.......... coos 85 

Sritish Honduras........... 6 

ES ah en ae 145 
ee onenedes I 
Guadeloupe............00c.00 4 

cass. 09,0040 coos 83 

ae 6 
os occccsniweneas 10 
Santo Domingo............. 8 


This is a total of 1,393 papers for 
all the countries listed. It appears, 
therefore, that the United States and 
Canada issue fully 85 per cent. of all 
the publications in North and South 
America. 

According to the latest figures the 
United States has 20,006 newspapers 
and periodicals, Canada g1g, and New- 
foundland g. The total for the two 
continents of the Western Hemisphere 
is, therefore, 


22 20 


22,3 


+r 





A GERM destroyer is being adver- 
tised in racy style in interior towns. 
Among the headings of some of the 
ads are to be noted: ‘* Busy Bacteria” 
and ‘* Chunks of Cholera.” The 
catch-phrase *‘ A jug of jov” is used 
as a trade-mark. [t would be inter- 
esting to learn what results have at- 
tended this style of advertising. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS. 
By T. B. Russell. 
Lonvon, July 12, 1893. 

It seems as though, every once in a 
while, somebody had to be moved to 
write and let all the world hear of the 
wickedness of advertising. A little 
while ago the staid and highly con- 
servative Saturday Review got off a 
silly editorial on this topic, and the 
last thing just comes to me by the- 
courtesy of Messrs. Remington & Co. 
(Limited), in the shape of a vigorous, 
not to say ferocious, pamphlet by one 
Richardson Evans. ‘* The Age of 
Disfigurement,” it is called, and if 
anybody that has ever used a wall 
poster reads this letter I want him to 
get a copy of the book and learn all 
about his sins. Mr. Evans doesn’t like 
posters ; they hurt his sensitive feelings 
so that he says he dares not look out 
of the window of a railway train when 
he goes to the suburbs; while the 
tortures that attack him when he 
climbs on board a street-car, or invests 
his capital in a trip on a penny steam- 
boat, he has set down in moving de- 
tail. He is afflicted by the inzesthetic 
contrast between the chaste beauties of 
a plain railway station and the pictured 
advertisements of ‘* Removals by Sea 
or Land,” which sometimes mar the 
beauty of it, and which remind him, 
he says, of the contrast between 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. If the railway 
porters would only strike, he sighs. 
Porters v. Posters! But the porters 
are obdurate, and he suffers unaided 
and without sympathy. All this is very 
funny. It becomes a little serious 
when Mr. Evans ventilates his views 
on advertising generally, which he 
rather libels. I extract a few selected 
sentences. A repentant advertiser is 
imagined to say, ‘‘ Blame not us, but 
the insensate rivalry of modern trade 
and the apathy of public feeling, which 
allow us, in our suicidal struggles, to 
neutralize all that has been done to 
minister to the better tastes of men.” 
‘““Many do not recognize that it is 
wanton and unnecessary advertising 
that makes the aspect of English 
towns . . . every day less pleas- 
ing.” ‘‘Should any one say that to 
impose any check or prescribe any 
condition is to hamper trade, I must 
answer that a statement more abso- 
lutely at variance with fact could not 
be made.” (!) These are samples of 
the author’s valuable opinions; but 

























perhaps the funniest part of his ag- 
gressive little book is the analysis he 
gives of the supposec reasons that in- 
duce merchants to go in for advertis- 
ing. He says: ‘‘Of the firms who 
have thus to assail the public sense, 
few are willing offenders. One push- 
ing tradesman begins, and the rest, to 
the ruin, not to the advantage, of the 
industry, are forced in self-defense to 
follow. I believe that a veto on adver- 
tising—not that I am contending for it 
—would be an immense relief to 
many.” He thinks advertising vulgar 
and mendacious and disorganizing to 
trade; yet to the comparative merits 
of printers’ ink he is not wholly blind, 
seeing that his book itself is advertised 
in the literary papers. And for one 
part’s sake of his 
argument he shall 
not be wholly un- 
forgiven. He 
loudly praises 
newspaper adver- 
tising as compared 
with other kinds 
of publicity, and 
even pays a pat- 
ronizing and lan- 
guid compliment 
to the press—an 
institution certain- , 
ly to be congratu- 
lated on having 
thus secured the 
advantage of Mr. 
Evans’ approba- 
tion. So far as 
his crusade goes 
against the dis- 
figurement of nat- 
ural objects, a | 
practice not com- | 
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principle in advertising, the accom- 
panying announcement by the French 
Bust Company is funny enough to be 
deserving of reproduction on its own 
account, surely! Hamlet’s famous 
expression about holding ‘‘as "twere 
the mirror up to nature” ought to fur- 
nish M. Jules with a head-line. Or 
he might annex Prior’s celebrated 
couplet and announce his molds as 
articles : 

That air and harmony of shane express, 

Fine by degrees and beautifully less. 
They should, indeed, be the *‘ glass of 
fashion and the mold of form,” to 
recur to Hamlet again. 

a * * * * 
A grateful customer has written to 








My very Inage My Dep! 
ANY FIGURE COPIED FROM A BODIOCE. | 
of Engtish anc 
for full particulars to 


CG. JULES, The French Bust Company, 
254, Tottenham Court Road, W: 





mon in this coun- 

try, or even the display of boards in 
fields by the railway, I am with him, 
though the actual disfigurement is, in 
the latter case, very trifling after all. 
It is the intemperance of the general 
argument and its blatant preciosity of 
spirit that offend any reasonable critic. 

* x 


On the occasion of the late royal 
wedding, which has been the cause 
of a deluge of illustrated newspaper 
extras, for the most part very weari- 
some, the 7%mes came out with a very 
modest floral border—more funny than 
anything else, but a decidedly new de- 
parture on the part of the thunderer of 
Printing House Square. 

* 7 * 


Although illustrating no general 





Mr. John Player of Nottingham, 
manufacturer of the celebrated and 
admirably advertised ‘* Navy Cut” to- 
bacco, inclosing a photograph of his 
empty tobacco-packages, representing 
a year’s consumption. This astonish- 
ing person seems to have consumed 
something like five hundred ounces of 
tobacco, and Mr. Player is using an 
engraving of the pile of empties, with 
a fac-simile of the consumer’s letter, 
as an advertisement in the illustrated 
papers. ‘The letter runs thus: 
46 Foxberry Road, t 

Brockey, S. E., May 4, 1893. § 
John Player, Esq., Nottingham: 

Dear Sir—I inclose a photo, in which I 
thought you might be interested. It repre- 
sents my consumption of your ** Navy Cut” 
for twelve months, viz., Good Friday, 1892, to 
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Good Friday, 1893. Every one of the boxes 
has been emptied and the contents consumed 
by myself. 
Is this a record ? 
Iam, yours truly, E. 5S, Hovucu, 
It, no doubt, zs a record. Mr. Player, 
whose fine factory and offices in Nott- 
ingham I visited a few weeks ago, is a 
regular reader of PRINTERS’ INK, and 
I found (as usual) that its representa- 
tive was welcome for its sake. The 
Navy Cut advertising is about the 
most felicitous tobacco-publicity that 
has been done in this country, and its 
success is one more example of what 
good advertising with a good article 
(and it is a thoroughly excellent one) 
will do. The standard block is ¢ 
sailor’s head inside a life-belt. This 
has been used in newspapers and for 
enameled signs, show-cards, etc., 
varied from time to time by other de- 
signs. Mr. Player is to be congratu- 
lated on having discovered one more 
place on an omnibus or street-car 
where a tablet can be placed with 
effect. These vehicles are rather full 
of announcements already, but < 
round, enameled, tin tablet, in the 
shape of the life-beit, most ingeniously 
affixed to the space under the hand-rail, 
bears witness to the ingenuity of the 
great Nottingham firm, 
* x % % x 


® 
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Extensive as is the use made by ad- 
vertisers of familiar quotations, there 
is a pretty wide selection left still un- 
employed. For instance, a rheumatic 
cure might offer to assist its patrons to 
‘*frisk beneath the burden of four- 
score,” owning an indebtedness to 
Goldsmith’s ‘* Traveler.” ** Their 
unanimity is wonderful” (Sheridan, in 
‘* The Critic”) would be a good motto 
to a selection of testimonials. The 
uses of Romeo's ‘‘I do remember an 
apothecary, and hereabout he dwells,” 
do not need pointing out. 

Sabean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest, 


se 


from ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” would suit a 
perfumer. ‘‘ Argument for a week, 
laughter for a month, and a good jest 
for ever,” from Shakespeare’s ‘* Henry 
IV.,” would serve as a motto for a 
humorous book, or one of Puck's or 
Judge's occasional extras. The beauti- 
ful line with which Keats’ ‘* Endy- 
mion” opens (‘‘ A thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever”) has been used almost 
ad nauseam ; but there are plenty of 
other familiar sentences and couplets 








K, 
left for the art warehouseman and the 
cosmetic vendor, 
She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and sunny skies, 
from Byron, I used myself in an ad- 
vertisement written for Sozodont years 
ago. ‘*Her beauty hangs upon the 
cheek of night,” a most seductive line 
from ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” is still un- 
appropriated. Stiff corsets are out of 
fashion just now; when they come in 
again ‘*She that has that (7. ¢., the 
Corset) is clad in complete steel,” 
from ‘*‘Comus,” should prove useful. 
For an advertising expert (a race al- 
ways sweet on quotations) ‘‘I will be 
correspondent to command,” from 
‘* The Tempest,” is worth considering. 
‘* Darkness, which may be felt,” would 
make a punning line for a hatter. 
**Shall I not take mine ease in mine 
inn” (Shakespeare, ‘‘ Henry IV.”) 
would serve a hotel-keeper ; over the 
door of the Old Bell Inn at Hurley, 
on the Upper Thames, is painted, I 
remember, an adaptation of Shen- 
stone’s lines about finding one’s warm- 
est welcome at an inn. ‘‘ Stand not 
upon the order of your going, but go 
at once ,” to So-and-so’s bargain 
sale, sounds like the beginning of a 
good dry - goods advertisement. 
** Smith’s ten-shilling hat—Smith’s five- 
shilling hat—‘ how happy could I be 
with either,’”’ may some day serve its 
turn. The familiar quotation is here 
from the libretto of the 3eggar’s 
Opera.” So far as I know, none of the 
above, except where otherwise men- 
tioned, has been made use of by adver- 
tisers, and if I had a quotation dic- 
tionary at hand they could be multi- 
plied a hundred-fold, no doubt. But 
I will leave that for other people to do, 
in their own interest. A quotation be- 
gins an advertisement neatly; but it 
must be “‘ seated in the mean ”—neither 
too much hackneyed, or it will weary 
the reader, nor yet lacking in the per- 
fect familiarity which is the secret of 
the art of quoting felicitously. A quo- 
tation, unless thoroughly familar, 
misses its charm. I do not think there 
is one of the sentences jotted down 
above that would not be familiar to al- 
most any one that had been to school. 
* x x x 








The medical profession, of course, 
has always set its face against advertis- 
ing by its members, and, as I have 
previously said in PRINTERS’ INK, I 
agree with this objection. None the 
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less, I think the doctors sometimes 
rather ‘‘ finnicky” in their hostility to 
any of their brethren who appear to be 
scoring a little publicity directly or in- 
directly. In fact, medical opinion 
rather suggests the view that all the 
doctors would like to advertise if they 
dared, but, not daring, are determined 
to make it as hot as they can for any 
one who does dare. It is pretty hard 
for any medico to be mentioned in the 
press without waking up some dog-in- 
the-manger. Here is an example of 
the kind of thing that happens. The 
following rondeau appeared in Punch, 
apparently having reference to Dr. 
Robson Roose, a well-known doctor 
and member or fellow of nearly ail the 
learned societies. It is, of course, a 
pure (supposititious) joke. It isa little 
hard to spot the witticism, I admit ; but 
it is not in the least like an advertise- 
ment of any shape. It runs thus; 
UNDER THE ROOSE, 


Rondel by a restored one—some way aftera 
Swinburnian model. 
Under the Roose! Decay seemed slow but 


sure, 
The golden chord Mors, lingering, aimed 
to loose ; 
But kindness, care and skill work wondrous 
cure, 
Under the Roose, 
The patient, probably, had played the 
goose, 
Liverish, listless, yielding to the lure 
Of overstrain, caught in neglect’s sly noose ; 
But symptoms pass if patience but endure 
And Roose’s regimen brooks no excuse; 
Nerves get restrung, the brisk blood pulses 


pure, 
Under the Roose! 


The source of this is not very difficult 
to trace. Mr. Burnand, editor of 
Punch, well known in America as a 
playwright, has probably (being the 
most genial of men, as any one who 
has come in the remotest way in con- 
tact with him will join me in attesting) 
had the kindly thought of paying a 
tribute to the success of his doctor’s 
treatment, The following is the com- 
ment of the London Medical Press and 
Circular on the matter. I can hardly 
imagine anything more illiberal. Of 
course, medical advertising is barred 
in America, as well. But I question 
whether you carry your objections to it 
there to this length. Some apology is, 
perhaps, needed for his reference to it, 
but it may mark a difference of spirit 
between the two countries, and I am, 
therefore, tempted to give it: 


INDIRECT ADVERTISING. 
For the last two or three years a barefaced, 
though indirect, method of advertising has 


been adopted by a comic contemporary. Dur- 
ing this time numerous more or less—usually 
less—humorous jokes have appeared in its 
pages bearing, in a laudatory vein, on the ad- 
vantages of being under the treatment of a 
well-known London physician. These culmi- 
nated last week in a short poem devoted to the 
praise due to this “‘eminent practitioner”’ 
from his adoring patients, Correspondents 
express a very strong opinion that these 
articles must have come under the notice of 
the gentleman alluded to, and, as they have 
now continued to appear at intervals for some 
time, he cannot be averse to seeing them, Can 
it be one way of obtaining a fee? The inser- 
tion of a joke, however poor, is equal to a visit. 
A poem would then pay for atte..dance on a 
serious illness or on a whole household. If so, 
we could estimate the number of attacks of 
illness in the staff or in one of its number, 
the favored one, the grateful poet. We have 
heard several professional men strongly anim- 
advert on the articles alluded to, and can only 
hope for the credit of the physician’s good 
name that he will see that his too enthusiastic 
friend on the staff does not any longer bestir 
his muse—or his feebly humorous centers—to 
puff his physician's excellences, What would 
be said if the editor or staff of each lay paper 
were to devote a parag rapha day, or evena 
week, to the enumeration of the virtues of 
their private pi.;sician’s bedside manner, or 
of his prescriptions, or even his pick-me-ups? 
—:_ 
TOO BAD ! 
From the Boston Transcript. 


When Mr. Walter Besant comes to Boston 
he must be interviewed at once and given a 
chance to say for himself whether he finds 
England or America most disfigured by adver- 
tising. The Herald says: 

The 7ranscrift,in welcoming Walter Be- 
sant to America, speaks of his interest in the 
movement in England against disfiguring the 
country by advertisements, and says: ‘He is 
destined to see horrors in advertising beyond 
any night-mare of the sort beheld in his own 
native land.” The 7ranscrifi writer evi- 
dently does not know his England. 

The //eradd writer evidently does not know 
his United States, A careful observer of ad- 
vertising methods in England and in twenty 
or thirty States of the Union would find the 
horrors greater in this country. It is true 
that England is beefily and grossly crowded 
with advertising signs,and for these space is 
as carefully measured and contended for as in 
2 Boston street car. Soaps and sauces crowd 
themselves upon the notice of the dilettante, 
and call aloud unto the Philistine from every 
point of view. But the insulting smartness 
of personal questions, of an entire lack of del- 
icacy and decency which assaults the eye in 
our street cars and elsewhere, is not matched 
by the more formal vulgarities of British ad- 
vertising. And in England the fair face of 
nature is in a measure spared, Our Ameri- 
can advertising outrages upon the rocks and 
rills,the groves and templed hills are more 
startling in their offensiveness to the sensitive 
mind, prepared for communion with nature, 
and brought face to face with an eager shout- 
ing placard that pushes the claims of a break- 
fast grain or a bicycle. While Mr. Walter 
Besant is in Chicago, at least, let us leave the 
question in abeyance. He may discover some 
horrors in advertising in the city which this 
year considers itself the pivot of America 
which he will not care to be interviewed about 
when he comes for rest and pleasure to beauti- 
ful Boston, 




















NEWSPAPERS OF CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY, MAINE, 


Portland, Cumberland County, Maine, isthe 
largest city in the State, and, if laid out as 
other cities are, would be one of the largest in 
New England. Ina territory of less than two 
square miles the city has about 40,000 popula- 
tior. Inhabitants of the suburbs, which nat- 
urally would belong to Portland, would swell 

the population to about 60,000, 

Portland has one newspaper which sells it- 
self on its merits, The Portland 7raxscrift, 
established 1837, has shown a steady progress 
for many years past as a high-class family 
paper, and now hasan undoubted circulation of 
25,000, Their price of $2.00 a year for a six- 
column quarto is secured by the merits of the 
paper, being very little reduced by premiums, 
clubbing rates or otherwise, They do, how. 
ever, send their paper for an extraordinary 
time to people who are bad pay. 

The daily papers now number four, two 
morning and two evening. 

The Argus has been the spokesman of De- 
mocracy in this section for nearly acentury, and 
as the other three dailies are Republican, ca 
tering, all of them, to the decent elements, the 
Argus has the monopoly of the support of the 
so-called “liberal”? elements, Itisconducted 
with a very strong view toiis own financial in- 
terest, and has a considerable number of local 
advertisers who use no other paper. The rat- 
ing, H, for the daily and weekly A vgs is low. 

‘The Press sprang up in a day inthe year 
1862 as the advocate of the Republican party. 
It has long been recognized as the ablest rep- 
resentative of the Republican press in the 
State, and is holding its ground with no diffi- 
culty. The ress claimed last year 3.750 for 
the daily and 2,000 for its weekly. These fig- 
ures are undoubtedly reliable. Both the Press 
and Argus have this year introduced new 
Webb perfecting presses, changing their form 
from the blanket sheet to eight pages. Both 
pe — occasionally run extra sheets, 

The Adve~tiser is theoldest paper in Maine 
and the most carefully conducted of all our 
papers except the 7ranscrift. The Adver- 
tiser isthe only one of our four dailies which 
uses no plate matter, and the only one printed 
on acylinder press, It meets the emergencies 
of newspaper life by varying from four to 
six pages, and from seven toninecolumns, It 
kas a small but very select circulation among 
the very best people of the community, and 
enjoys the strong advertising support of the 
local dealers to an extent far beyond the fig- 
ures of its circulation. Its rating of 800 or 
over is probably just, as it is not entitled tothe 
next rating of 2,250. 

The Express, established 1882, claims a 
proved circulation of over 6,000 copies, This 
raper has a large circulation in the more pop- 
ulous suburbs of Portland, and is the paper 
principally read by the poorer classes in the 
city. Itscirculationis swelled byan unlimited 
succession of coupon and other schemes. As 
the daily of largest proved circulation, it has 
the best patronage of foreign advertising, 
which it intermingles with reading matter ina 
way to make a very dirty she ‘et. Its local ad- 
ve rtising patronage is drawn |: arg ely by its out- 
of-town circulation, as its looks very sharply 
to news agents in the surrounding towns. 
The E-rfress does not have the Associated 
Press dispatches, and makes no great effort to 
supply the lack from other sources, using the 
stereotyped service of the Americat P ress 
Association. 

The Sunday Times was for many years the 
only Sunday paper in Portland, It has been 
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credited locally with a circulation of 5,000, 


selling large numbers in the suburbs, Its 
suburban circulation is now cut down by other 
weekly papers, and it is suffering by the 

greater enterprise of the new Sunday paper. 

Tt is an eight-column quarto, set in fine type, 
aud is printed on a double ender cylinder 
press. 

Vhe Sunday Telegram, established 1887, 
has been making a strong fight and is now, 
undoubtedly, the leading Sunday paper, It 
runs sixteen’ pages, seven columns, and, con- 
sidering the opportunitiesof the field furnished 
by Portland and the extent to which Boston 
papers circulate here, is fully abreast with the 
modern standard of ente rprise, The price of 
the 7v/egram is three cents, 

Zion's Advocate and the Christian Mirror 
are two religious papers printed by the same 
job printer, and using very much of the same 
matter. ‘They are both ancient journals, one 
Bapust and one Congregationalist. Zzon’s 

1 dvocate has an undoubted circulation of over 
and is very ably conducted. The 
Christian Mirror is now in the hands of the 
widow of a former proprictor, and is slowly 
declining in circulation. Tiey probably print 
1,800. 

The Portland //era/d, Prohibition 
organ, is noe the same size as the four-page 
edition which they formerly printed under the 
name of the Peop Herald. \t is doubtful 
whether it is now entitled to a rating of even 
800, 

The G/ode, established in 1877, has made a 
great deal of money out of the local advertis- 
ing patronage, based ona town item circulation 
through the county. They are well entitled 
to their rating of 800. 

There are also in Portland twelve monthly 
publications, and four quarterles, Five of 
the monthlies are printed in Augusta, an d 
dated at ae thong being a branch of Allen’s 
sts. 

The Board of Trade Journa? is conducted 
to the eminent satisfaction of the business in- 
terests of Portland and other parts of the 
State. But | regard its rating of 800 as doubt- 
ful 

The 
Register 


3,000, 


party 











Masonic Journal and Odd Fellows’ 

contain considerable of the same 
matter, The /ournaZis doubtless entitled to 
its rating of 800. The Aegister’s rating of 
4,000 is exceedingly doubtful. 

Vhe Pythian Herald, just established, ts in 
competent hands, and has a very large mem- 
bership of Knights of Pythias to support it, 

The \sseciation Notes, organ of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and PAsflatel/ 
Era print varying editions at the low price 
of twenty-five cents per year. 

Of the quarterlies, two are historical. One, 
issued by the Mz 1ine Historical Soc iety, does 
not take advertising; the other, the J/aine 
Historicaland Genealogical Recorder, estab- 
lished since 1884, has acirculation of 500. 
The Maine Sunday School Register and Ma- 
sonic loken are both well established, entitled 
to their rating of 800 each. 

Cumberland county, outside of Portland, 
has a population of about 55,000, and supports 
seven local papers, all of them flourishing ex- 
cept one. The Brunswick 7v/egrafh is the 
oldest of them. It is a bright little old- 
fashioned paper, with a fine local advertising 
patronage, and perhaps deserves better than 
its rating of 400. 

The Bridgton News, established 1870, is the 
accepted news organ in the northern towns of 
the county, and prints about 1,400 

lhe Deering Nezs, established 1891, prints 
from 1,300 to 1,400 papers, which allows acon 
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siderable surplus for free distribution in Port- 
land, Its paid circulatiun is about 750. 

The Cape Elizabeth Sex¢/ne/, printed at 
South Portland, has the strong support of a 
population of 7,000 or 8,000, The publisher's 
claim of 1,100 is entirely entitled to credit, 

‘The Narragansett Sum, established last De- 
cember with the local circulation of the Port- 
land /eradd as a basis, claims to cover the 
interior towns of the county. Its circulation 
is 1,175 and rapidly increasing. 

The Six Towns’ Times, which is devoted 
to the six easterly towns of the county, leav- 
ing out Brunswick, is well established, afteran 
existence of less than a year, with acirculation 
of 1,150. This paper, following the English 
custom, displays the sub-tilles of Yarmouth 
Gazette and Freeport Sentinel, having pur- 
chased the lists of these papers formerly pub- 
lished in its territory. 

The Westbrook Chronicle, which changed 
hands a year ago, finds life a burden, Its cir- 
culation, although increased in the Directory 
from 400 to 800, is undoubtedly below 300, and 
the local merchants are completely ignoring it, 
spending their money in the Portland Express, 
which claims 600 circulation in Westbrook, and 
in the Narragansett Sux. 

You Know Wuo, 

—————__ + on —___———_- 
NEWSPAPERS OF LAMONI, 
By A. B, Hanson, 


It is a source of pleasure to write upon the 
characters and circulations of the newspapers 
and religious publications of our city, for as 
to the circulation and prestige of its papers it 
ranks second to none 1n southern Iowa, 

I notice, by the last American Newspaper 
Directory, that our city is credited with a 
population of 278, while in fact our city num- 
bers from 1,200 to 1,500, and the influx of 
permanent settlers is steadily kept up. The 
reason for our rapid and permanent growth is 
that this city is the headquarters of a religious 
sect called ry Ate Day Saints, the reorganized 
branch of the church founded by — 
Smith in New York State in 1830, The p 
ple are prosperous, intelligent, liberty fale, 
law abiding and fully up to the times. 

The Saints’ //erald, the official) paper of 
the Latter-Day Saints, has a circulation of 
4,400. The rating in the last Directory (G, 
exceeding 4,000) is about right. It is issued 
weekly, has 20 pages 9x12, 3 columns to page 
15 €ms measure. are Smith, Jr., is editor- 
in-chief; Joseph Luff corresponding editor, 
and R.’ 8. Salyards assistant editor, Its 
“make up” is good, print clear, using solid 
long primer and brevier, printed on an “ Op- 
timus”’ Babcock press. The machinery of 
this office is all run by steam—two presses, 
one job press, routing and planing machine 
and paper cutter. The plant is located in a 
commodious brick building of its own, having 
two stories and a basement. Presses are all 
in the basement, bindery and counting- room 
on the first floor, and editorial, proof-readers’ 
and composing rooms on the second floor. 
The //era/d circulates among a class of peo- 
ple who read its contents, and its matter is of 
such a character that many are preserved and 
bound in volumes. Itis an excellent journal 
for advertisers. Published by the Herald 
Pub. Co. Subscription price $2. 

Zion’ s Hope, a paper for Sunday-schools 
ar ‘children generally, is a four-page (11x15) 
weekly paper, having a circulation of 4,700. 
It does not at present carry any advertise- 
ments. M. Walker is editor. Printed and 


IOWA. 





published by the Herald Pub. Co. 
Autumn Leaves, a monthly magazine, 50 


pages 7x10. Edited by M. Walker and pub- 
hed by the Herald Pub, Co. at $1.50 per 
year. Its circulation rating in the Directory 
IS 3,159, the average for the past year. This 
has been cut down to 2,300, dropping all those 
names which were a certain length of time in 
arrears, As to its advertising value, would 
say that it is excellent, and think good re- 
turns could be received from commendable 
articles advertised therein. 

lt seems strange that a city of 1,200 to 1,500 
has no more than one local or secular paper, 
when towns of its size throughout the neigh- 
boring country have two and three. ‘Ihe 
fact is, One geo’ paper is all that is needed, 
and this is realized in the /ndependent Pa- 
trict, a weekly, seven-column, eight-page 
paper, having a guaranteed circulation of 
2,040. Established in 1885, it has steadily 
oe, under the management of Lambert 

sros., until it reaches nearly every State in 
the Union. It is a general family newspa- 
per and maintains a high standard of journal- 
ism. As an advertising medium it is unsur- 
passed in southern Iowa. It circulates among 
a prosperous, thinking class of people—the 
class that honest advertisers desire to reach. 
Its advertising rates are comparatively low. 
Located in a building of itsown, The paper 
is printed upon a two-revolution ‘* Acme”’ 
press, which produces a clean, readable im- 
pression, 

sienna ait 
NEWSPAPERS OF ELWOOD, IND, 
By Byron Del Norte Jones. 

Elwood is a comparatively new city. Since 
the discovery of natural gas, five years ago, 
it has multiplied its population by five and 
assumed a metropolitan appearance. The 
newspapers, which are always the reflex of a 
city’s prosperity or adversity, have kept in the 
lead and are as fully up with the times as are 
any of the sister publications in cities several 
times its size. As regards circulation they 
have what they claim, and that is one thing 
that always appeals strongly to the adver- 
tiser. As adve rtising mediums they stand 
without a peer in Madison county; they 
reach a class of purchasers toa degree bey« nd 
any of the other county publications, The 
circulation ratings given in the American 
Newspaper Directory are very far from the 
real facts. 

The Elwood Free /’ress is the oldest weekly 
pepe r published in this city, and was estab- 

hed in 1885. In politics it is Democratic 
and is the organ of that party in this part of 
Madison county. It is a very substantial 
sheet and circulates quite extensively over 
this and adjoining counties. Van Arsdal & 
Snively are editors and publishers. Its circu- 
lation, which is about 1,200, reaches as many 
as 6,000 readers, at the lowe st, each week, 

The Elwood Leade» , with a circulation of 
800, is Republican in politics, and circulates 
freely in this city, as well as the country sur- 
rounding and adjoining counties, reaching 
nearly every post village within a radius of 
fifty miles. Elmer E. Fornshell, its editor and 
proprietor, is very popular with all classes, 
and has a large personal following. It is an 
excellent advertising medium. It is issued 
on Thursday of each week and is the official 
paner of the city. 

Of the dailies the Caé/ holds first place, 
both as to establishment and circulation, It 
was established in 1891 by Will J. Spruce, and 
has now attained a circulation of nearly one 
thousand, and circulates among the residents 
of the nearest post villaces as well as in this 
city. It has one year the start of all competi- 
tors and is ably edited and conducted, 
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The Daily Press was established in 1892 by 
Mellett & Staley, and was issued as an evening 
paper during the first few months of its ex- 
istence, when it was changed to a morning 
issue. Ina short time, however, Mellett sold 
his interest to W. F. Van Arsdal, and the pa- 
per once more became an evening one, ‘The 
circulation is local and averages about seven 
hundred, ‘Ihe present proprietors are Van 
Arsdal & Snively. 

The Elwood A/ethodist is issued between 
the rst and tsth of each month, for the benefit 
of and circulates among the families of the 
M. E. Church. Its circulation is 850, and it 
was established by E. L. Todd in 1893. 

incest iiiontainicitiie 
PAPERS OF HARRISON CO., OHIO. 
By John F. Kennedy. 

Cadiz, the county seat, is near the center of 
the county, Has roller-process flouring mill, 
machine shop, bicycle and sulky wheel fac- 
tory, horse-collar factory, wagon and carriage 
factory, two public schools, fine public library, 
steam fire engine, four national banks, with an 
aggregate capital of $390,000, gas, electric 
lights, and a telephone exchange. Population 


2,000. 

The Refudlican is the leading paper of 
the county, being credited in American News- 
paper Directory with a circulation of 1,350. 
This is a very low estimate, for I learn from 
very good source that its circulation is at least 
1,800, and growing allthe time. It gets more 
than half thecounty printing. The subscrip- 
tion price hasrecently been reduced from $1.50 
to $1.00a year, It is the oldest weeklyin the 
county, having been established in 1816, and 
is owned and published by W. B. Hearn. 

The Sent/ne/ comes next, with a circulation 
of J. It has been in operation over sixty 
The subscription price is $2.00, and 

. H, Arnold is owner and publisher. 

The Flambeau is the Prohibition organ of 
the county, and was established in 1887. It is 
rated K, but this is a low estimate; J would 
be nearer right. 

Besides the three weeklies there are two 
monthly and one quarterly published in Cadiz. 

Home and Youth has sixteen pages 11x15, 
and a circulation of H,as given. This esti- 
mate is wholly within bounds. I know that 
they had a circulation exceeding fifty thousand 
(50,000) some time ago, but is away under that 
now. Ladies’ Fireside Magazine is the same 
size monthly, but has a smaller circulation; 
HH is about right. These two monthlies have 
few subscribers in the county, 

Advertising Fiend, instead of Advertisers’ 
Friend, as given in the American Newspaper 
Directory, is a quarterly, owned and published 
by the Maple Leaf Etching Co. ; has sixteen 
pages 9x13, and is devoted principally to 
showing specimen cuts, for newspaper adver- 
tising, engraved and made by the Maple Leaf 
Etching Co. ‘The circulation (2,000) is right. 

Outside of Cadiz, the Freeport Press leads 
with a circulation exceeding eight hundred. 
Freeport is a town of 800 population, and is a 
shipping point of a large scope of country. 

The Leader, published at Bowerstown, 
claims to have the largest paid circulation in 
Harrison and Carroll counties. The Directory 
credits it with a circulation L (exceeding roo), 
The circulation is not so large as they claim, 
but is much largerthan rated, Think K would 
suit their case better. he subscription price 
is 60 cents a year. 

Scio has two papers—the Hera/d, a weekly, 
and the Co//egian, a quarterly. The Herald 
is credited with a circulation of K (exceeding 
400), which is a little high, L would suit it 
better, 





The Collegian is purely a college paper, and 

has little interest to the people of the county. 
It is credited with a circulation L, but this is 
low ; K would suit better. 
_ Saturday Review is a semi-monthly pub- 
lished at New Athens. It is a poor paper for 
advertisers, I used it for two months and got 
only two returns, The circulation, L, is cor- 
rect, 

The Age, published at Jewett, is a small 
weekly, four pages 15x22, and has acirculation 
of about L, 

—<_—_<-—__ 
NEWSPAPERS OF THE LOWER MERRI- 
MAC VALLEY, MASS, 

By Clifton B,. Heath, with the Merrimac 
Budget. 

In Newburyport, with 14,000 population, 
the News leads off with a circulation of about 
3,000 daily, while the //erxa/d follows with a 
slightly smaller circulation, Editor Smith, of 
the News, has recently shown his customary 
progressive spirit by enlarging his sheet to 
an eight-page, one-cent daily. 

The /tem, the only weekly with the excep- 
tion of the weekly Hera/d, is reported cor- 
rectly—about 1,000 circulation, and the weekly 
Herald about the same. 

The Amesbury Daz/y is the only daily 
there, Villager, weekly. Both reported cor- 
rectly. 

Weekly News, a very bright paper of gen- 
eral circulation, Reported correctly, 

Vehicle, a handsome magazine devoted en- 
tirely to the carriage trade, Reported cor- 
rectly. 

The Merrimac Budget is a weekly of eight 
pages, all home print. Circulation 1,000, 
nearly all local. 

Haverhill Gazette leads with over 5,000 
daily. 

Bulletin follows, with nearly the same, A 
home paper and oldest daily in the city. 

Telegram, an edition of the Lawrence 
Telegram, Only Sunday paper ; finely illus- 
trated. 

Le Courrier, French, weekly. Reported 
correctly. 

Young Men's Advocate, monthly, official 
journal of the Y. M, C, A. Reported cor- 
rectly, 

Pentucket Philatelist, devoted to philately. 
Circulation unknown, 





THE NEWSPAPERS OF POTTSTOWN, PA, 
By an Erstwhile Reporter. 

This is getting to be a great town to juggle 
circulations, The dailies here—the News 
and the Ledger—are getting to be greater 
rivals every moon, and while their fields do 
not conflict so much—the former a morning 
and the latter an evening paper—yet they 
never have a kind word for one anotlier, 

This has caused their circulations to boom 
—on paper, While the News has probably 
the largest circulation (about 1,750), the 
Ledger reaches the people who buy—the peo- 
ple who have ready money—though it has a 
circulation of not much over 1,300. The lat- 
ter is a conservative sheet—if anything, too 
much so. The Mews, on the other hand, is 
not careful enough for a suburban journal, 
and hascaused its statements generally to be 
doubted until substantially authenticated. 

It depends, for an advertiser, upon the class 
of trade he wants to reach, as the subscribers 
of one as a rule do not take both journals. 
The News, by the way, covering a larger ter- 
ritory than the Ledger, has a fair-sized de- 
livery in the twin towns of Spring City and 
Royersford (thriving glass and stove places) 
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and Boyertown. The Ledger circulates scat- 


teredly in all the small towns and villages 
nearby, but to no great extent, As far as 
this town alone is concerned, the latter sheet 
takes the lead in number of papers put out. 

We have a foreign daily circulating amongst 
us to an alarming extent—alarming for the 
local publishers! It isthe Morning Herald, 
of Reading, Pa., and is paid for by from 700 
to 850 people of Pottstown, varying according 
to how hard the local solicitors are working. 
The Heradd has a number one correspondent 
and agent here, and it is generally acknowl- 
edged that he is a hustling newspaper man, 
equally able to dispose of a leading article or 
write space on dull days. 

As to weeklies, we have only one really 
legitimate journal, which is published from 
the daily Ledger office—in fact, being a 
weekly edition of that paper. It is a well- 
established institution and has in years gone 
by had as large a circulation as 2,000, but 
does not circulate now more than 55 quires— 
or about 1,400. 

A sheet, calling itself the Valley Dispatch, 
and dated Pottstown, Pa., has lately made its 
appearance here, but up to date its office has 
not been located. It is printed in and pub- 
lished by the Birdsboro Dispatch people, and 
circulates about a quire or a quire and a quar- 
ter in this place. Several advertisers, during 
the week just passed, have asked me concern- 
ing it, stating that they understood, when 
placing their adver:ising with the paper, that 
it was to be a new local weekly for our town. 
So works the “‘ sharp”’ editor up the valley. 





SUNLIGHT ON “ PRINTERS’ INK.” 
Lever Brotuers, Limited, } 
Manufacturers of Sunlight Soap, 
Soap Makers to the Queen. | 
ToxonTo, July 20, 1893. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Inclosed please find $2.00 with which to 
renew my subscription to Printers’ Inx for 
another year, 

It falls to my lot to spend large sums of 
money in advertising in Canada (representing 
as I do the largest soap firm in the world), 
and I must say that the reading of PrinTERs’ 
Ink affords me a great deal of pleasure as 
well as profit. You get up a neat, spicy, 
clever and very useful magazine, and deserve 
all the success which you can get out of it. 

I am glad to see that you have “landed on 
top’’ in your protracted struggle with the 
P. O. Department, but full justice will not 
have been done you until you are refunded 
the amount you have paid to that Department 
in extra postage, as per the absurd and illogi- 
cal ruling of Mr. Wanamaker's P, O. col- 
leagues. 

** More power to your elbow”’ is the wish of 

Yours truly, ALFRED ROBINSON, 
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YOUR CHOICE, 
From Business. 
What has become of New England's choice 


English and delicate discrimination? A 
clothier in New Haven announces: 








WE SELL EITHER 
P..NTS, 
PANTALOONS, 
TROUSERS or 
BREECHES 


AT LOW PRICES, 








SOME LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 
ARKANSAS. 


PTIST V CUARD-—A weekly, pub- 
A 20) at hee MAN has the largest cirouletion 
rating accorded to any organ of the colo 
race published in Arkansas. 
CALIFORNIA. 

OUR HOME, San Francisco—Is given an av- 
erage monthly issue of 26,339, by far the largest 
of any monthly in California. 


COLORADO. 

LEADVILLE HERALD-DEMOCRAT—Is 
given a higher circulation rating than any 
other daily in Colorado outside of Denver. 

ILLINOIS, 
Rights of Labor, Chicago—Of the dozen papers in 
the country devoted to the interest ofthe Knights 
of Labor, this weekly is accorded a larger circu- 
lation rating than any other, with one exception. 


INDIANA, 
American Nonconformist: !ss4°4.°* 


apolis, has a higher circulation rating than is 
accorded to any weekly newspaper in Indiana, 
KANSAS. 


TOPEKA ADVOCATE — Official State 
paper armers’ Alliance organ—credited with 
he largest weekly circulation rating in Kansas, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Farm-Poultry, Boston, monthly: regular 
circulation 30,711, much larger than any other 
bli ion in M h ts devoted specially 
to the live stock interest, or than any other 
Poultry journal in the United States. 
MISSOURL 

MEDICAL BRIEF, monthly, St. Louis, has 
a regular issue of 30,473 copies, guaranteed by 
American Newspaper Directory, a larger circula- 
tion than any other medical journal in the world. 

OHIO. 


Hy H Cleveland, 

The American Builders i.\xccor: 

ed the largest circulation rating of any _archi- 

tectural or builders’ journal west of New York, 
WISCONSIN. 

! : Is ac- 
cE WAUKE E WISCONSIN. is given 
to any other evening daily in Wisconsin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pittaburgh PR ESS has the largest circula- 
tion rating of any daily in that city, viz: 40,964 


TENNESSEE, 


MEMPHIS APPEAL-AVALANCHE—Is 
ge a larger circulation Poa for its daily, a 
arger circulation rating for its Sunday and a 
larger circulation rating for its weekly than is 
accorded to any other daily, Sunday or sec 
weekly paper in Tennessee. 


VIRGINIA. 

SIBLE READER Weekly, published at 
Richmond, is given the largest circulation rat- 
ing of any paper published in Virginia. 

iietnsnieiiniaiaiale 

Displayed Advertisements 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 

eatra Jor specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 

















QUPERIOR Mechanical Engraving, Photo Elec 
. trotype Eng. Co.,7 New Chambers St , N. Y. 
QEATTLE TELEGRAPH, the leading 
\? Democratic daily north of San Francisco. 


JOB PRINTING Priscers"intcirens 


E INDEPENDENT. Own your own news- 











| paper. Send for estimates to PICTORIAL 
—_—J| weekties 


CO., 132 Nassau St., New York City. 
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OPIES ND 
FREE faveee vocciteh?| A Thousand Newspapers 


. Aberdeen, 8. 


ME SHOW YOU SOMETHING ‘ee 

if you advertise in local newspapers. The Press Clipping Bureau, 
Send address. CHAS. W. HARPER, Columbus, O ROBERT & LINN LUCE 
GERMANI Magazine for the study Heo or | 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


German Jang. and Jit or » = 
fe coptes rates of advertisng. ete, address | FOR WHOM 2 Sirriy use 
GERMAN A, Manchester. N. H | liest news of construction; 


lease send Business houses, that want addresses of 
DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS, =a Saanan coset : 
A 


probable custome 
and price list of your directories to U )- | 
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A DAY ARE READ BY 


















One hundred clas $ and trade papers; 
DRESS CO., L Box 1407, Bradford, »Me Ke an Co ‘0 »Pa Public men, corporations, professional 
men, who want to get news, see what is said 


HOPKINS & ATKINS, of them, or gauge public opinion. 

a ea D.C. 20 aOEX 
rs” experience 

Write » for inf mation 


TRADE-MARK Regietered im 8. 






































ferences and infringements conduct ~d , mn, Dic. == === === == = = = = = SS = = 
free. Write. Glascock & Co., Washington TRIUMPHANT 1 
PUB LI Cc slide hedeas = i 
vertisers 
w achingten. | ; AND . ° ~M 
OPINION ae 
N Y " 
| 
Dp oO WN > I i PHILADELPHIA, GRA 4 
Order any kind of cuts for printing until you " M 
have heard from ug. It will pay you to write us M M 
CHICAGO PHOTO ENG. CO. Reaches the Best People in the Land. /t 
Columbian Desk Cata- i 
logue 160-pages, post- I Read and re-read by whole \ 
age 7c. Desks from 4 neighborhoods where a sin- 
$6.00 to $600.00. *. |M , k M 
American Desk & Seating Co. v gle copy is taken. 
271-272 Wabash Av, Chie: ago, Il 
———— W “BLUE AND GR AY has taken the q 
THE EVENING JOURNAL, |X country by storm. Philadelphia 
ee emer M Press " 
JERSEY CITY'S 4 _ “ An electric success.”—New York \ 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER. Recorder. M 
Circulation, - - - = (5,500. 4.“ Typographic ally and in illustra- 
Advertisers find IT PAYS! y tion it is sno tl as Globe. 
. - : a —_ Mrs. Cleveland says BLUE AND 
Advertising in England, , Gray is especially appreciated. y 
European Continent, Etc. Present circulation over 50,000 M 
SELL’S 4 copies a month. " 
4 After October next circulation will M 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, L’t’d. N be over 150,000 copies a month. M 
Capital, $250,000. Henry Sell, Mani ee rT, q ditor | \ SAMPLE COPIES FI REE TO ADVERTISERS, 4 
and founder of “Sell’s World’s ’) 


| 
Full particulars regarding British or EI Eceaiae toe =e=e===E=2=>222=2====4 
Advertising, sample papers, rates, etc., at the 
London Office, 167-168 Fleet street, or at 
New York Office, 21 Park Row, Ground Floor. 





for an agriculiural weekly, co ting 10 to 25 ce nts 
XXX 


Premiums Wa nted Address, with full details and price-list, 


care Vhio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio 











READY MONEY Is “SCARCE! 


HOW CAN YOU REDUCE YOUR PAY-ROLL AND YET INCREASE 
YOUR CIRCULATION AND GIVE YOUR SUBSCRIBERS 
THE LATEST NEWS? 


Why, by putting in a “NEW MODEL’’ Web. 
WE ARE BUILDING IT FOR YOU. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., 


160 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
DROP US A LINE FOR PARTICULARS. 
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ville, | 


weekly. For free distribution at all local hotels, | 


LOUI SVILLE: BE BRLY AMpEEMEET | 
clubs _ public my 243 Fifth St., Louis- 








21.00—Visiting Cards. We will engrave a 
copper plate and print 50 visiting cards for $1.00. 
Samples, 4c. Satisfaction guars ‘anteed. For 10c, 
we will mail co x of our book, “Card Eti- 
quette.” BELLM AX i 





BROS., Tole do, oO 





For holding Papers, Letter 
Files, Anything. Clean, 
Light, Strong, FP wee | 
Cheap. In use all over U.S. 
Send for ook. res Ui: i 
monials. POPE RAC 

St. fae Mo 
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D ADDRESSINC. 
The only ganic ant Ss s tnvelo and 


Wrappers addressed in a 1 by mac! saaeye 
Names guaran eed DP OELKNAP, Pre For par- 
ticulars address F. VAP, Prest., 314, 316 
Broadway, New York City. 


WHEN 


making up your list for the season don’t for- 
get our 30,000 PROVEN; 15C. PER 


LINE. Get'a copy 
NCE A MONTH, Detroit, Mich. 


WATCH ES ~ 
Are the Best PREMIUMS. 


Address the manufacturers direct. 


| THE PHILADELPHIA WATCH CASE CO., 
RIVERSIDE, N. J. 











Tf you want to reach everybody ad- 


vertise in Scribner s—it isu't necessary 





to have an exhibit at Chicago. 


Address CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-45 Bo 


roadway, New York, N. Y¥. 
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ALLEN’S LISTS 


The star advertising medium 


of America, 


It has no outs and thrives 


on merit alone, 


Hang to it 


you, as it has 


the road to affluence. 
Forms close on the 18th, 


x kK &k * 


and it will start 





many others, on 





. E.C. ALLEN & CO., . 
PROP'’S, 


i AUGUSTA, ME. 7 


wre el 
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SHORTHAND —LONGHEAD. 


Lynn, Mass., July 18, 1893. 

Gentlemen: If there is a town or school district 
of any note in the entire Union from which I have 
not yet heard in response to the one-inch advertise- 
ment of my ‘Shorthand Self-Instructor,’’? 1 inserted 
nearly a year ago, I feel pretty certain that I shall 
have its returns before long. 

Although the little card appeared but once, the 
inquiries and dollars keep coming right along, and 
I thought you might be glad to know that my 
advertisement not only proved a good investment, 
but that, unlike the flowers that bloom in the 


spring, Comfort yields cash returns all the year 
<r come 


round, 
— ene 


A . 
To the Publishers of LEM attic : 


Comfort, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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A SVEQGAL OFIFIEK. 


For a page advertisement in Printers’ INK for the 














52 issues that make up a year the charge is $5,200. 





We now solicit a page advertisement from you for 


PRINTERS’ InK for the year 1894, and for such an 





order, at this time, offer the following concession, 






viz.: The advertising may begin now and appear in 







all the remaining issues in 1893 without additional 






charge, thus extending the year over 73 weeks at the 






price of 52 weeks. 










For a half-page advertisement the price is $2,600, 


or one-half the price of a page. For a _ half-page 





order received now the same concession will be made 





that is offered for an order for a page. 






For a quarter-page in PRINTERS’ INK the price is 





$1,300 a year; but we will accept an order for a 






quarter-page, to be inserted from NOW till the end 






of December, 1894, for $1,300, thus giving 73 weeks 






at the price of 52 weeks. 






A two-line display advertisement inserted in 





PRINTERS’ INK for a year costs $52; but for $52 





we will receive a two-line advertisement, to be in- 






serted from now till the end of December, 1894. 
Any additional space may be had on the same condi- 







tions at $26 a line for the whole period of 73 weeks. 





Address orders to 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW Y°2RK. 
AvuGUST 2d, 1893. 
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Would you 





like an 





| Advertisement 


| Printed 


in Colors in 


THE NEW 


YORK 
RECORDER ? 


—9Qo— 





- 
N¥L 


It is the only Daily News- 
paper in the World that does 


this sort of thing, you know. 


Doesn’t it strike you that 
such an advertisement would 


attract attention ? 


And don’t you think that 
such an advertisement would 


make an impression ? 


Only a limited amount of 
space is given each week to 
advertisements, and it is neces- 


sary to arrange well in ad- 


vance, 


Rates, etc., will be given on 


application. 
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In Gold Prizes. 


LODGES, SOCIETIES, NEW YEAR’S SHOOTERS, SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL AND ATHLETIC CLUBS, ETC. 


HINTS TO ADVERTISERS. 


There has been so much discussion as to which is THE 
MOST POPULAR Society or Organization in Philadelphia, 
that THE ITEM has determined to settle the matter by giving 


4 every one a chance to vote on it. 

$500 IN GOLD will be donated to the winners. 

This effort to decide the question of popularity will be far- 
reaching, and includes all lodges, societies and organizations 
of a popular or beneficial character, such as Masons, Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Red Men, New Year Clubs, Social, 
Political and Athletic Clubs, Templars, Golden Eagles, etc. 

The contest is now going on in THE ITEM, both Daily and 
Sunday, and is meeting with enormous success. 

Advertisers who wish to reach members of the above- 


named and other organizations and lodges can do so more 
thoroughly and satisfactorily through the columns of the 


PHILADELPHIA 


ITEM 


than in any other way. This is a chance that occurs only 
once in a lifetime. 

t@ There will be a LARGE INCREASE IN CIRCULA- 
TION, but NO ‘‘ EXTRA’’ CHARGE for advertising if con- 
tracts are made NOW. The contest will continue during 
July, August and September. 


Ss. C. BECKWITH, 
Sole Agent Foreign Advertising, 


‘ 
48 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 509 THE ROOKERY," 


New YORK. CuHicaco. 











Miscellanies, 





wimasoNn 


COMING TO THE FRONT AT LAST. 


Stranger: Gimme ten cents, boss, will yer? 

Party Appealed To—Who are you? 

Stranger— I'm the large, determined-looking 
man with the keen, bright eyes and the 
springy step and the air of prosperity, whom 
the newspaper reporters have been meeting in 
the corridor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel for the 
past few years.—/udge. 


Hungry Higgins: Gee! What's 
the matter with your eyes? 

Dismal Dawson—It all comes from reading 
the funny things in the pers. I got the 
fool notion into my head that a woman don’t 
know how to throw a brick,—/xdianapolis 
Journal, 


A Rare Instance.—Brown: That is 
tne wealthiest man in town, and he made it 
all by writing poasre 

Green—Impossible . 

Brown—It’s so. A rich widow who doted 
on poetry became infatuated with the stuff he 
wrote and married him.—Puck. 


** Now there’s one other matter,” 
said Mr. Faber, who had been arranging with 
his publisher to bring out a volume. 

* And that is?” 
‘Just mark it, say, fifth edition.”—/udge. 


At a restaurant a gentleman called 
for ‘* one orthographical error.” 

* We—we don’t serve ’em, sir,” said the 
waiter, 

“Then why do you have them on the bill 
of fare?” asked the patron.—Jouth's Com- 
panion, 


From the Hawville C/arion.—We 
take this early opportunity to correct a misap- 
prehension that grew out of a typographical 
error which appeared in our last issue, in the 
account of the death of our esteemed fellow- 
townsman, William J. Splog, familiarly known 
as “ Appetite Bill.” The Lge made us say 
that Mr. Splog died under the auspices of the 
string band, when, in reality, the vigilance 
committee had nothing to do with his taking 
off. What we meant to state was that the 
funeral was conducted under the auspices of 
the string band and glee club, of which Mr, 
Splog was an active member,—/uc/-, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ Ink; New York, August 2, 1893, 


Had Been the Rounds.—Mrs, Quii- 
pen: What are you going to do, dear, with 
the MS. of this story of yours? 

Mr. Quilpen—Keep it until somebody starts 
another magazine.— Zown Tofics. 


Editorial Discrimination.— Sub-Edi- 
tor (of New York daily): As nearly as I can 
estimate, there’s about two columns of live 
news about the World’s Fair, including a 
paragraph about a trifling row. 

Managing Editor—Chuck the two columns 
on the floor, and order a two thousand-word 
special on the row.—Puck, 


**Itis ‘ now’ or ‘ never,’” remarked 
the compositor. And he put it “ never” 
when it should have been “ now,”—World’s 
Fair Puck. 

Hine Ille Historiz. — Bardolph: 
Why does De Kanter drink so hard all the 
time? 

Nym—He writes snake stories for the Sun- 
day Sun.—Truth. 


How He Was Saved. — Reporter 
(excitedly): Isit true, sir, that you fell from 
a fifth-story window of this hotel to-day ? 

Stranger—Such is the fact, young man, 

Reporter—And you were not injured ? 

Stranger—Well, you can judge for yourself; 
I am walking yet. 
Reporter—How do you account for your 
marvelous escape from death 

Stranger—Now, look here, I don’t care for 
the newspaper notoriety in this matter, but I 
don’t mind telling you confidentially that I 
happened to have in my pocket at the time a 
biscuit made with Puffem’s Geyser Baking 
Powder.—Detroit Tribune. 


A Paradox.—“ Third edition ! 
Here’s your third edition!” yelled a New 
York newsboy in the afternoon. 

A man who might have been, from his ap- 
pearance, a professor in a country college, 
stopped him. 

“Give me a copy of the first edition,” he 
said, : 

‘“* Ain’t none,” replied the boy. 

“But, my boy,’? remonstrated the man 
earnestly, ‘*there must be, The presence of 
athird entity presupposes the existence of a 
first and second. Indeed, there can be no 
third unless there has been a previous first 
and second. That is an axiom.’ 

The boy opened his eyes in astonishment 
and doubt. 

“Come off, cully,’’ he ejaculated; “ you 
don’t know nothin’ about New York evenin’ 
newspapers. Here’s your third edition!” and 
away he went, yelling at the top of his voice, 
—Detroit Free Press. 


A DEFINITION, 


If, instead of a chilly printed slip, 
You get a scrawly note, 

Wherein the editor tries to tip 
The pill with a sugar-coat~ 


When you're told that your tale has worth 
and wit, 
Or an admirable scheme, 
And then—that he’ll have none of it— 
That’s a succes d’estime, 
—Dorothea Lummis, in Kate Field's 
Washington, 
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